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TRANSCRIPT OF HEARING HELD BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
RELATIVE TO CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. STATE 
BUILDING LOS ANGELES AND SAN DIEGO. FEBRUARY 2-25-26, 195) 
CHAIRMAN, MR. LEROY E. LYON. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, 
and members of the committee. We are very happy to see you 
interested citizens here and we are very happy to see a very 
full turnout of the members of the Education Committee Sub- 
committee on Public School Construction. Before we get any 
further into the proceedings, I would like to introduce to 
you the members here at the table. We have on my extreme left 
Assemblywoman Dorothy Donahoe of Bakersfield, the 38th District; 
next to her Assemblyman Frank Belotti from the lst District in 
Eureka; Assemblyman Sam Geddes from Napa, the 5th District; our 
committee secretary, Miss Blanche Hansen; myself - LeRoy Lyon 
of Fullerton, the 75th Assembly District. On my right we have 
Assemblyman Vernon Kilpatrick of Lynwood, the 55th Assembly 


District; Luther Abe Lincoln of Oakland, the 15th District; and 


the chairman of the full Education Committee, Assemblyman 
John L. E. Bud Collier of the Sith District in Pasadena. On 
the far left is special consultant to the committee, Mr. Herbert 
Je Mann. At the witness table, we have two representatives of 
the Legislative Auditor's Office, Mr. Fred Keating, Mr. David 
Keller. 

Now, I should like to read the resolution which sets 
forth the authority of this education subcommittee. Resolution 
Number 18) - "Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California 





that the Assembly Interim Committee on Education is authorized 
and directed to appoint a subcommittee to ascertain, study, 

and analyze all facts relating to the construction of public 
schools erected with the aid of state school building loan 
funds. Including, but not limited to the planning and cost 
thereof and the degree to which state control of plans and 
specifications for such construction is desirable or necessary 
and including the operation effect administration enforcement 
and needed revision of any and all laws in any way bearing 
thereon or relating thereto, and to report thereon to the 
Assembly including in its report, its recommendations for 
appropriate legislation". In enacting Chapter 27 of the laws 
of 19 = Statutes of 1952 which is known as Chapter 19, Division 
3 of the Education Code, the Legislature set forth this legis- 
lative policy. Chapter 19 as you probably know, was passed to 
implement the last state bond issue of $185,000,000 made 
available for state aid to public school construction. - "In 
adopting this chapter the Legislature considers that the great 
need in school construction is for classrooms for the education 


of the pupils of the public school system. It is the intent 


of the Legislature to first satisfy this primary need to the 


greatest extent possible, before providing additional educa- 
tional facilities regardless of how desirable such additional 
facilities may be. To the end that school classrooms may be 
made available at once and to all school districts in need of 
such classrooms, provisions for other needed school facilities 
is necessarily subordinated." End quote of that chapter on 
Legislative Intent. In addition to the statement contained 





in House Resolution Number 18), I might just very briefly 
indicate the method of operation or perhaps the scope of 
operation of this subcommittee. Inasmuch as the testimony 
this morning will be primarily from nonestate aided school 
districts, that is, the Los Angeles and the Pasadena City 
School Districts, we believe that investigating and getting 
information from districts that are locally financed, self 
financed, we should be able to find ways and means of 
reducing the cost of construction in those districts that 
are state aided. There are many phases of the problem as 
you well know, so without giving further background which 
of course was given at the opening hearings in Sacramento 
and will be contained in the published record, we will 

get on with the testimony before the committee. I should 
like to remind all members of the subcommittee and all 
those who testify before us that the record is being trane 
scribed on a recording machine and it will facilitate the 
transcribing of that record if we, not only speak clearly 
and distinctly, but as we approach the microphone or start 
to speak, give our name, our full name and title, spell the 
name after you pronounce it, and if a committee member at 
any time when he wishes to interrupt the testimony or inject 
something, get the attention of the chair so that the name 
may be placed in the record - makes it much easier for 


transcribing purposes. 


For those who may have to leave before the end of 


this session this morning, I would like at this time to give 
you a brief idea of the agenda for the next three days to 





avoid anyone the unnecessary sitting around that might be 
entailed if you did not know the schedule. We expect to 
hear this morning, until 12 noon from the Los Angeles City 
School System, the Pasadena School System with two preliminary 
short statements from other individuals. Then tomorrow, 
Thursday, we will be here in this room all day. The afternoon 
of today, from 1:15 on, being taken up with a personal field 
tour of some of the representative samples of Los Angeles City 
Schools. Thursday then, at 9:30, we will convene here again 
and be here all day - hearing from representative groups from 
Riverside, Orange, and Ventura Counties as well as Los Angeles 
County. 

I should like now, therefore, to call on Dr. Lawrence 
White, representing the California School Trustees Association, 
perhaps you'll give them a more correct title than that, who will 
have a very short statement, to be followed then by Mr. Larry 
Chandler with a very short statement from the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and then Mr. Al Nibecker, representing the 
Los Angeles City School District. Mr. White - Dr. White, wiil 


you take the stand please, 


Yes, that will be fine and give your name and spell 


it for the record if you please. 

DR. WHITE: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Lawrence B. White - W-h-i-t-e - I spell it because 
people have difficulty understanding it and I am the Administra- 
tive Director of the California School Board Association, and 
we do appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee 
and participate briefly in its hearings. 
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In considering the many problems involved in school 
construction - and the many additional ones inherent in the 
state building aid program = our Association recognizes the need 
for adequate State Control, but at the same time we are deeply 


concerned by the growing tendency of various state agencies to 


assume responsibilities which are - and properly should be = 
functions of local school boards. Education is a state respon- 
sibility - and rightly so = but both law and tradition recognize 
the unique protection of our American way of life afforded by 
community control of education through local school boards, The 
right of the community to participate effectively in the planning 
of its school facilities should be zealously guarded. 

The problems in this area of the proper relationship 
between state and local control appear to be magnified in the 
state-aid building program, 

I have no doubt that this Committee has many times been 
reminded that the state-aid program is not a type of "dole" and 
that school districts will repay part or all of the borrowed 
funds =- with estimates of the total repayment varying from 
30-60%. This is only part of the picture - and the other part 
is very important too. 

The full picture is, of course, that every last red 
cent of the loan fund will be repaid. The State of California 
is surely not going to default on 0-70% of its bondsj And 
who is going to pay the difference? Of course it will be the 
People of California - the same people who voted overwhelmingly 
for a state bond issue knowing that a portion of the funds would 


eventually be used in the nature of a grant; the same people 





who are represented in educational matters in the Legislature 
by members of this Committee and in local affairs by boards of 
education. 

The significance of this point, to me at least, is 
that during the time (admittedly brief) that I have been working 
with school boards throughout the state, I have found no general 
belief by districts not participating in the state-aid building 
program that those who do should have less local control or should 
accept less adequate facilities than their more fortunate neigh- 
bors. Indeed, the mandate of the electors clearly was that all 
children should have good schools. 

Focusing this point of view on some of the specific 
problems before this Committee - 

School Planning: The State does, and should, exercise 
control through area limitations, cost per square foot, and 
approval of educational adequacy. Within these requirements, 
however, local communities, working through their boards of 
education, should be encouraged to plan schools to suit their 
own educational programs. The use of space, type of building 
materials, decorative features, etc. should not be a matter for 


dictation by any other agency. 


Standard Plans: Our Association would oppose any 


suggestion that the use of standard plans for school buildings 

be made mandatory. We do, however, believe that it would be 
beneficial to have a more objective study of the values of standard 
plans and of the possibility of use of one district's plans by 
another district. So far, as in many other phases of education, 
there seems to have been vastly more heat than light regarding 


this problem, 
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We do encourage rural districts to investigate plans 







available for very small schools. 






The local school board should 





Architects and Their Fees: 





have complete freedom in choosing an architect. Our group is on 






record as favoring the choice of an architect after bids for such 





service have been submitted =- but we would probably oppose any 





legislative requirement to make this procedure mandatory. Many 





problems need to be solved - preferably by cooperating committees 







of architects, administrators, and board members. Most school 






boards feel a deep sense of appreciation for the competent pro- 






fessional consultation provided by architects, 


Comparable Facilities: Our Association is firmly con- 






vinced that housing and equipment provided under the state-aid 






building program should be comparable with that of districts 












building entirely with their own funds. Adequate provision should 


be made for all of the various types of activities and services 





which constitute a good educational program in California today. 






Administrative Procedures: School boards participating 





in the state-aid building program often question the seemingly 





over-complicated administrative procedures. There appears to be a 





lack of coordination between various state agencies, conflicting 





opinions and regulations are sometimes received, release of funds 






is delayed and the district cannot meet its obligations promptly, 






approval of change orders takes too long, etc. Board members have 





heard that it costs as much as 5% more to build under the state- 





aid program and urge that administrative procedures be streamlined. 






Since school board members are also public officials, they 






realize full-well that it is easier to raise questions and to voice 





criticism than to produce constructive solutions. If there is any 






way in which we may be of help to this Committee, we shall be very 





glad to serve. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you verymuch, Dr. White. 
Are there any questions that the members of the committee 
would care to ask at this time? Assemblyman Sam Geddes - 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Sam Geddes - I'm, of course, 
primarily interested here in receiving some suggestions as to 
reducing the cost of schools, and I didn't gather any suggestions 
in his report that we - any suggestions that were willing to 
help, but that is what we're here for. I'm not trying to put 
you on the spot, but that's the purpose of our meeting here 
today, to my understanding, was to hear suggestions how we 
are going to cut the cost of schools. 


DR. WHITE: I think the thing that we have in mind 


primarily, is the possibility of cutting through red tape and 


streamlining the administrative procedures. I frankly am not 
qualified to testify regarding the cost of construction of 
work costs can be cut, 

ASSEMBLYMAN GBDDES: Well, I mean you brought up 
here, the point that the selection of architects by the school 
board, that's - isn't that in effect now, we do still have the, 
I mean, that's the procedure for the school board to select 
the architect? 

DR. WHITE: Right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: And then you brought up another 
point, I'm just saying that, for instance, not to take away 
the power from the local school boards =- well, do you think 
by giving them further power that it would reduce the cost 


of schools? 





DR. WHITE: I think it could in some cases. Our 
point in connection with the architects is that we feel that 
by bidding for the services and there are many problems there, 


it isn't as easy as it sounds just to say a bid, that archi- 


tects in many cases could be and should be secured for less 


than the standard eight per cent architectural fees, 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Less than eight per cent, 

DR. WHITE. We also feel, as I suggested, that there 
is merit in the idea of at least investigating more fully the 
possibility of the standard plans and interchange of plans. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Well, Dr. White, we brought up 
in the other meeting up there that which would be called 
duplicate plans, Have you studied any of the architects 
suggested? Our duplicate plans, in other words, where we 
could take and get these duplicate plans at less money, the 
second use of it in other words. Have you investigated that? 

DR. WHITE: Not in detail, that is the theory we have 
in mind. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Just thinking of those. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Geddes, 
Are there any further questions? I see Vernon Kilpatrick = 
Assemblyman Kilpatrick has a question. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Kilpatrick speaking - 

Dr. White, I noticed that you suggest that local authorities 
would have all the authority in the matter of construction to 
your program regarding contracts and such and so on. That they 


have their own fund, and it seems to me that this brings up a 
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very pertinent question. In other words, shall a state have 
nothing to say whatsoever in - if it is called on to supply 
funds for schools that are districts that are supposed to be 


impoverished for lack of sufficient resources? 


DR. WHITE: No, I think the state should have control, 


and as I suggested, the present control of the area and cost 
per square foot and educational adequacy are broad and yet 
have very definite controls, but our point is that within 
those broad controls, the specific use for the space, specific 
type of building material, etc., should be the responsibility 
of the local community through the local board of education. 
ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: In other words, you do feel 
probably that some terms such as minimum standards would be 
perfectly proper for the state to demand? 
DR. WHITE: Very definitely 80. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Collier has a question. 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Ah, Assemblyman Kilpatrick asked 
one of the questions I was interested in, but following through 
on Dr. White's statement there about architectural fees and as 
Assemblyman Lincoln stated there in Sacramento, let's talk about 
the other percentage rather than the percentage the architect 
gets. But I would like to direct a question to Dr. White - 
Dr. White, do you think that open competitive bids will have 
a tendency to bring down the cost of the school construction? 
DR. WHITE: Naturally - we think that would be the 
case or we would not have gone on record as indicating a favor- 


able attitude toward that procedure. However, I think there 





are many, many problems involved there, Mr. Collier. For 
example, would you operate that as you do any other bid and 
be required to take the low bid? That would seem about like 
bidding for superintendent of schools with the requirement 
that you take the one who offers to work with the least salary. 
So, there are many questions of that sort in outlining a bid 
in the first place which would yet have to be solved, I feel, 
beforethe program could be made workable. That's why I think 
that our association would oppose any requirement to make all 
districts choose their architects by that procedure, 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Did you attend the California 
School Board Association meeting in 1952 in Long Beach? 


DR. WHITE: I was there part of the time, I was not 


with the association at that time. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: I believe one of their 
recommendations, at that time, was suggestions - "That 
architectural services on school buildings should be sub- 
mitted to open bids". 

DR. WHITE: Yes, that's right, and I quoted that 
this morning. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Collier. 
One question I would like to ask very briefly Dr. White - You 
mentioned a couple of times in your statement that you believe 
state aided buildings should be comparable to those locally 
financed. I would like to reassure you and everyone on the 
committee and interested in the problem that we on the committee 


are simply trying to find ways and means of effecting less 





costly state aided construction which will be comparable to 
the best which is constructed in locally financed districts 
but the most efficiently constructed. So that I would like 
to ask this view then - Would you not say that following 
through with your statement on comparable buildings, that 
you would feel that it would be proper to construct state 
aided buildings that would be comparable to the most efficiently 
and least costly, but yet educationally adequate buildings 
locally financed? 

DR. WHITE: Yes, I would agree with that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Because there would be a wide 
range of the cost of locally financed buildings where you've 
got a rare district that has ample funds and not a very 
rapidly increasing school population. They could afford 


perhaps $17 or $18 a square foot for a monument as against 


$8.50 or $10.50 for sound educationally adequate facilities. 


DR. WHITE: I am not familiar enough with the details 
of the cost of construction to know whether there would be that 
much difference. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you. 

DR. WHITE: I think that the point I'm trying to 
make in addition to the one you have made is that we feel that 
the various services which are offered to children should be 
provided for in one building, but you shouldn't leave things 
which ought to be there. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's right. 

DR. WHITE: For the complete education program, 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We concur in that. Thank you 


very much, Dr. White. 


ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Mr. Chairman, may I read into 
the record just a couple of more of the recommendations which 
Dr. White is representing? 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Chairman, I mean Mr. Collier, 
chairman of the full committee, if I may suggest, that entire 
recommendation was read into the record in Sacramento. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: This was, here? Fine. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The report of that October meeting 
of 'S2 - it came out in the October Bulletin, 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Yes, that's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, I would like 
to announce the arrival at this time, of Assemblyman Edward 
Elliott, Los Angeles. We're very glad to have you with us. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Sorry I'm late. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's all right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: I have no excuse, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's all right. Now, we should 
like to hear briefly from Mr. Larry Chandler whom I announced 
would be second. Mr. Chandler has submitted a statement in 
memorandum form to the committee which will be placed on the 
record. He wishes at this time to just read a portion of the 
conclusion of the recommendations of that statement. Mr. Chandler 
will you identify yourself? 

I should also like to suggest that when any of us talk, 
if we can remember (I'll probably have as hard a time as anyone,) 


say "is not" or "does not" instead of "isn't" or "doesn't", They 
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tell me the transcriber of the records has a very difficult 
time discerning isn't from is. Proceed Mr. Chandler - 

MR. CHANDLER: My name is Larry Chandler, C-h-a-n-d-l-e-r, 
I represent the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. As Chairman 
Lyon already stated, to the committee, I have filed with him a 
copy of the letter which has been approved by our board of 
directors and signed by our president, Mr. Charles Detoy. I 
have also transferred to Mr. Lyon sufficient copies of that 
letter so that each member of the committee may have one. I 
know that you will read them carefully, and for that reason I 
will not go into the letter. In addition to that, I could say 
that a great deal of background to the formulation of this 
letter has resulted through a splendid working relationship 
with our own city school system. The representatives of that 
system I see here today. Therefore, knowing that you wish to 
obtain all the information possible directly from them, I shall 
not go into the matters which I would otherwise go into, which 
forms a large part of the background of this letter. For that 
reason, I shali barely give you at this moment the basic 
recommendations which are more fully explained in the letter. 
My recommendations are: 

1. That local school districts should be required 
to finance their own capital outlay needs; and, where this 
is not possible, that the requirements for State assistance 
be such as to encourage and require the most economical use 


of State funds possible. 
2. That funds from any future State bond issue be 


made available only on a full repayment basis and restricted, 





so far as possible, to the construction of classrooms and 
related facilities under limitations designed to require 
economical construction of minimum needs; and that such 
repayment and limitation provisions be made a part of the 
constitutional amendment submitted to the electorate as 
well as the enabling lesiglation - in the event of a future 
bond issue which of course, we anticipate, 

3. That in areas where population is growing 
rapidly or shifting, particular attention be given to require- 
ments that State aided construction, in part, be of portable 
classrooms, adaptable to the needs of the changing pupil 
population. And, here in Los Angeles, you can see a very 
fine example of such buildings which have not only been 
used as portables, but have been made into permanent structures 
with splendid results. 

he That the square foot per pupil limitations in 
elementary construction be reduced. Experience in the Los 
Angeles District which finances its own capital outlays has 
shown that the 55 square foot limitation is larger than 


necessary in most instances. 


S. That the dollar per square foot limitation be 


such as to represent the most economical and acceptable 
standards of construction presently provided by school 
districts which are paying for their own capital require- 


ments. 


6. That no usable existing school buildings be 


replaced under the State assistance program, 
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7- That classroom need constitute the first and only 
priority for State financial assistance. 

As chairman of the committee, I thank you very much 
and I believe I should leave at this point for the reason that 
though I could go on in length, I would much rather you heard 
from our own Los Angeles City School representatives who have 
done a splendid job. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much Mr. Chandler, 
we appreciate your submitting this detailed memorandum to us. 

I would like to mention, at this time also, that the California 
Council of Architects has submitted a memorandum dated Los 
Angeles, February 2), 1954, titled "State School Building Loan 
Procedures", that will be placed in the record without taking 
the time to verbally repeat the same material. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: May I ask Mr. Chandler one 
question as to the attitude of the Chamber of Commerce, Los 
Angeles Chamber? 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Surely, Mr. Chandler will you return 
to the stand, please. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Mr. Chandler, do you know the 
position that the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce would take 
on changing the law whereby a district could bond themselves at 


a higher - bond themselves above the present five per cent? In other 


words, increase the five per cent of the assessed value to eight 


or ten per cent? 

MR. CHANDLER: We have expressed a broad policy on that 
which will be gone into and dealt with more - in more detail 
shortly Mr. Collier, however, basically this would be the view, 
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I'm quite sure, and this is after the discussion with James L. 
Beebe, who is chairman of the committee which I work under - 
State of Local Government Committee, that’ it will be quite 
possible in most districts without any detriment to do as you 


have said. In other words, in the elementary district instead 


of five per cent which is now generally followed, you could 
raise that to seven, or perhaps even more if necessary provided 
that you reduced by an equal amount, the high school and/or 
junior college district. For the reason that the present time, 
the greatest need is in the elementary district. The high school 
district is generally a little below what it actually needs, but 
the five per cent is not too bad there. However, the junior 
college districts - we generally find that those districts have 
a far greater bonding capacity than they need and they are not 
using up to the limit. Therefore, if for the second apportion 
of that were placed over it - for use by the elementary district, 
- you would then have a balance so that finances could be handled 
without any detriment. You would still remain, however, within 
the total of five, five and five, or fifteen per cent. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Well then, I gather that you feel 
that the attitude of the Chamber of Commerce would be that the 
capital outlay program - say for your junior college, elementary 
and high school districts - the entire total capital outlay 
program should be fifteen per cent of the total assessed value 
rather than five per cent for each school district or each 
level? 

MR. CHANDLER: Basically, that would be the idea. 





ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: And you feel that if that 
legislation was put through, it would relieve to a great extent 


the shortage today in our school facilities? 


MR. CHANDLER: I believe that it would. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Chandler - 
and Mr. Collier for your questions, And now = oh, before we 
proceed further - I want to say for the record and for everyone 
here that we are very pleased to have the Speaker of the 
Assembly, James W. Silliman with us. He just walked in. 

Mr. Silliman, we are very happy to have you here. Now, we'll 
proceed with the testimony of Mr. Al Nibecker, the Business 
Administrator for the Los Angeles City School District, 

Mr. Nibecker, will you take the stand and give your name and 
spell it for the record and perhaps you can give your title 
more accurately than I just did, 

MR. NIBECKER: Thank you Mr. Chairman - my name is 
A. S. Nibecker, Jr., N-i-b-e-c-k-e-r. My title is Business 
Manager and Architect for the Los Angeles School Districts. 
I've been the architect for 28 years and business manager and 
architect for 18 years. I don't know anything about school 
buildings throughout the state, I would say - but I think I 
do know something about them in the Los Angeles District. Our 
program is to build buildings as economically as we can. We 
strive at all times to make them economical. The program is 
devised as we think it should be by the educators, that is, the 
superintendent's office. The educational housing office is 


headed by Vergil Volla, and they work out the educational 
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requirements that go into a school. That is sent to our office 
and it is our responsibility then to see that the plans are 
drawn, the contracts awarded and the buildings built. We have. 
standards of every unit that goes into every building. As we 
have so many schools in our district that there would be chaos 
if we started to make one school one way and another school 
another way, we have visiting days and the teachers go around 
and what they see in one place, and if it's a little better, 
naturally they want it. And, we just don't have that much 


money, because you figure that everything we do - you got to 


multiply by about 350 or 00 and pretty soon you are in our 


condition. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Nibecker, if I may interrupt 
for just a moment here, I would like to invite the members of 
the committee at any time that they might have a pertinent 
question to interrupt and ask it of you - because we anticipate 
you will be here for some time on the stand and I would like 
to have you go back and have you amplify what you just covered, 
standard units. I think that that is a new term, a new concept 
at least as far as any new detail is concerned, before this 
committee. 

MR. NIBECKER: Thank you, Mr. Lyon, I wish they 
would ask me questions because I did not make any prepared 
paper or anything else and was hoping that questions that 
would be asked would bring out the information that I might 
be able to supply. Before I get any further, I would like to 
make this statement though, that I am very much opposed - this 
is my own opinion - and I think it is good that you will not 
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reduce your cost by taking cheap architectural service. One 


way to up your cost is, I think, by getting cheap architectural 






service. In the Los Angeles District, we pay the standard 





eight per cent fee for the work when the architect does the 










complete service. That is not only based on cost records that 


I have in my own office, the fact is that I ran an office of 





my own before I was with the board of education, and I know 






that architects are not flush and they do not make - it is 







not all profit they get out of their fee by a long shot. We 







take credits from the architects for work that we do in our 


‘ office or work that we supply them. We make many duplicate 









tracings of certain portions of the site. Our contract is 


based on an eight per cent fee until the preliminary plans 

















At that time, a conference 





have been completed and worked out. 





is held with the architect and we see what services we can 
furnish that we can give them duplicate tracings and other 
work. Any work that we do like that we take credit for so 
that with the thought being that the eight per cent is stili 
being proper, but that is for complete service. So, if we 
provide any of the services in our office, we want credit for 
that so, you might say that the net to the man at the end would 
be the same as if he had handled the work complete. We havé a 
great number of so called multi-purpose buildings in this program. 
In that case, we are paying a full fee for the first one and we 
are taking all the others at five per cent. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Pardon me for interrupting, the 


chairman speaking - a five percent for the architects fees 






where the plan is reused essentially as it was used the first 






time? 


MR. NIBECKER: Yes, we find that you'll never be 
able to use a plan absolutely on any two sites. I'm rather 
lazy in nature and I've been trying for twenty-eight years 
to find one where we can, but it is not possible to use a 
complete school duplicated on another site. We can duplicate 
units. We have standard units, that is, we have a standard 
classroom elementary for primary; we have a standard for the 
upper grades in the elementary; we have a standard for the 
office and up; we have a standard for the nurses; we have a 
standard library, and a standard sanitary building, and all 
of those various features that our buildings, the way we are 
building now, is a combination of these standards, But we 
find no two sites where these combinations of units are iden- 
tical. We had an instance at one time where Culver City was 
in our school district, and we had an architect employed to 
design the building and it was designed, practically gone 
through the state for permits and then issuedj Culver City 
was agitating withdrawal from our district which they did - 
naturally we held up our project. Then we looked around to 


see where we could use those plans over, and we bought a site 


where we thought they would fit, facing the same direction 


and everything, and we found that we couldn't do it. It costs 
us over five thousand dollars to vary the foundation, vary the 
sewer line and various other things to it. We paid the archi- 
tect to make those changes as an extra: but we did salvage 

the plans from the floorline up. But it did require grading 
on the site, extra walls, various retaining walls and things 


like that, so we've certainly = 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Elliott has a question. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Mr. Nibecker, I would like to 
ask what your policy is, in regard to schools in areas in which 
there is presently existing school buildings; in areas where 
there is a more or less static population condition, as far as 
applying these standards to buildings that are become = are very 
old and becoming delapidated. Is there a tendency to, because 
of the great need in areas where there is a great population 
expansion, is there a tendency to not apply these standards 
to old school buildings that are becoming run down and delapi- 
dated, or is there a tendency to overlook the needs of these 


districts in which the population growth is static? 


MR. NIBECKER: Well, our need is so drastic for 


enrollment increase, that I would say our new buildings contain 
these standards. Our old buildings, and we have some of them 
that are quite old, do not, unless we take a building from - 
for some reason or another that we feel should be strengthened 
to comply with Field Bill requirements in which case we 
modernize that building as close as possible to our new 
standards. We analyze each project and with the educational 
office decide just how far we can go with that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: If I may comment there, I know 
of a couple of buildings in this general area, school buildings 
that = Euclid Street School and one, the Kasslar Street School 
over here on Kasslar Street - that looked to me as if they are 
almost ready to fall down, they're old wooden buildings, and 


I just wondered if there wasn't a tendency to neglect new 





construction.in some of the static areas where the old, 
the presently existing buildings are just becoming almost 
inadequate for school needs, 

MR. NIBECKER: Some of them are so old they are 
almost museum pieces, I'll admit that, but I think you will 
note that we have put in our two story wood-frame buildings, 
such as you mention in both those schools, we have the auto- 
matic fire extinguisher system throughout. Our danger there 
is fire rather than from earthquake distress. All of our 
buildings have been checked for structure work, and actually 


our old wood-frame buildings require more maintenance and 


more inspection than our newer type of buildings. But, at 


the Kasslar school, we are having the process right now of 
rehabilitating, that is, bringing the old masonary building 
up to meet the Field Bill and my hope is eventually - and 
probably will be if more freeways go through there, we won't 
have any kids left in that area, or aS many, and = we can 
get rid of that old frame building, but that isn't my policy 
or my place to say. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The chairman speaking - Isn't 
it true, that up to this point, you have been faced with the 
tremendous increase in the peripheral areas, the outskirts 
of the cities, the newer areas, so that you - naturally - your 
new construction, you've been forced to put it there, whereas 
in the older, more static areas you are forced to face the 
problem of simply keeping up the old buildings? 

MR. NIBECKER: That is true. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In many cases on very small sites 
or smaller sites than in the newer areas? 
¢ MR. NIBECKER: Oh yes, we have junior high schools on 
two acre sites in our old areas and we make them on twenty acres 
in our newer. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In other words, you're trying to do 
the very best you can with what you have, and at the same time 
expand your operations to take care of the influx of students? 

MR. NIBECKER: That is right, and of course, every , 
building project is originated, as I said earlier, by the 
educational housing office. Our only time that we get into it 
is if in our opinion from a structural angle that the building 
is hazardous and it should have attention right now that they 
go out of their program, 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Wouldn't you say, Mr. Nibecker, 
that you can't entirely neglect the needs of reasonably static 
areas in your - in taking care of the needs of areas which have 
a great population growth, that while doing that you at the 
same time have to give consideration to the needs of these 
other areas? 


MR. NIBECKER: That is true, and that's like I mentioned 


previously that we had a great number of these multi-purpose 


buildings and similar buildings. They go onto existing school 
sites, not on new sites. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: I aes I know. that the principal 
of a local high school - I won't state which one - was complain- 
ing to me about not only the building, he considered it being 
neglected, but not only the condition of the building itself, 
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but as far as various other needs in relation to other areas. 

He was complaining that that area always supported bond issues 
by an overwhelming vote, whereas in other areas they have even 
voted down bond issues, expanding areas, yet there has been a 
tendency to channel the new finances available for construction 
in that other area and neglect the needs there even their things 
that would seem - that would - should get in comparison to 
another new school. That was expressed to me. 

MR. NIBECKER: Oh yes, I imagine you will hear that 
from every principal you talk to - every principal - until you 
find out that they were neglected. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Well, he was giving a very good 
comparison and he already - all that he asks is that an indi- 
vidual look at his school and facilities in the new school they 
have constructed and compare the two to prove his point. In 
other words, he had a case, he claimed, to prove his point and 
he was not just letting off steam, 

MR. NIBECKER: I wouldn't doubt it at all, but it’s 
just the question, I think that the amount of money that is 
available out of this last bond issue that we had amounted to 
$130,000,000.00, and our first sites for our needs “ane double 
that, but they are afraid that if we get it that big we'll 
never get anything. So it's the question of do what you can 


with what you can get, I think, and spread it where the pupils 


are. We do know this - that when we build a new school it has 
many things in it that some of the older schools don't have, 
but I don't think there is enough money in our - 
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ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Nibecker, you wouldn't 
build the new schools on the standards of the old schools, I 
can certainly - 

MR. NIBECKER: No sir, the standards were not 
developed by me. The standards were a cooperative venture by 
the educational housing and superintendents and seventy-five 
or a hundred committees, and they were going through that for 
a long time before - when they developed the standards, and 
those are the standards that we used. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Nibecker that - Thanks very 
much, Mr. Elliott. I see Mr. Geddes has a question then - and 
then I wish to refer some questions to the Legislative Auditor. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Sam Geddes. Mr. Nibecker, I 
wonder if you ever have entertained in your study of school 
costs and construction =- you brought the point on the fringe 
areas or the development of a community that when they take a 
subdivision of five-hundred or a thousand houses to go in, maybe 
the subdivider could go in and put a school in there at the 
same time he is putting in the subdivision. In other words, 
that his costs of his construction at the time his set up of 
all his equipment and machinery organization there and if the 


school district couldn't afford to pay for at that time, or 


maybe they could rent it for a part of the time until they 
could maybe float sufficient bonds. I'm just offering this 
as a suggestion, I mean it's been brought up as - and it 

has been tried in other places. I wonder if you have ever 


entertained any ideas of that kind? 





MR. NIBECKER: Well, we've thought about it, but 

we have never been able to put anything like that into practice. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: But, you do use duplicate plans. 
MR. NIBECKER: Duplicate units of plans, not complete 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes, but you do use them? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's what we would like to get 
back into and get into much more detail on, Mr. Nibecker and I 
think Mr. Keller of the Legislative Auditor's Office would like 
to ask a question or two. 

MR. KELLER: I wanted to ask a question with regard 
to the pupil enrollment - Mr. Elliott and Mr. Kilpatrick were 
talking about the oldest schools that needed some rehabilitation 
and I'm wondering whether the Los Angeles District has any 
pupils who are on double or triple session, and how many of 
them you still have on such a situation. 

MR. NIBECKER: We have several thousand, but I don't 


know how many of them. Mr. Boller, somebody else - somebody 


else that's good could enlighten you on that. Do you know Burt? 
MR. BOLLER: 17,000 2 
MR. NIBECKER: 17,000 
MR. KEATING: Unhoused? 


MR. NIBECKER: No, on double session. 
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MR. KELLER: Well, 17,000 which means roughly that 
8,500 of them are what are termed unhoused since you don't 








have housing. If you had double the housing they are going 





in now - well then, everyone would be on single session. 


MR. NIBECKER: That's right. 




















MR. KELLER: So that yourfirst problem is to house 
those double and triple session kids and try to sandwich in the 
rehabilitation where you can. 

MR. NIBECKER: That's right. 

MR. KELLER: Now, on this problem of duplicate plans 
or duplicate units, I'd just like to add - there are a series 
of schools that I have here for instance that are designed for 
similar capacities. The Arminta Street is for 85 - 116th Street 
is for-)85; Garden Grove, Woodlake Avenue, Military Avenue. 
Essentially, is there any difference between those schools or 
among those schools? Actually isn't it simply a matter of fact 
that for each of those schools to house 80 pupils, that you have 
similar classroom units, similar office units, similar multi- 
purpose units? There may be a difference in the way they are 
arranged with relation to each other, but all the units are 
alike in all those schools. 

MR. NIBECKER: That's right. 

MR. KELLER: That's the main point, and from the ground 
up they are alike, they may be different in foundation or some- 
thing like that - 
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MR. NIBECKER: Yes, from the floorline up they are 
the same. May be a different arrangement or little different 
architectural treatment on the exterior perhaps, but the 
facilities are identical. 

MR. KELLER: Well, even the exterior of your standard 
units are, from those I've seen are, all alike, they - the 
variations that I've seen have largely been in the difference 
in the way - say the multi-purpose unit and the office unit 
are connected where they face the street. In some cases, you 
might have a wall where there is some fancy grillwork facing 
it and other cases you might have a louvre and so on, but 
the units themselves, the classroom units which are units 
containing two classrooms each are identical as peas ina 
pode 

MR. NIBECKER: Oh yes, identical, sometimes we 
make them two in a unit and sometimes we may go as high as 


five ina unit. 
MR. KELLER: But most of them are units of two? 


MR. NIBECKER: That is right, they come in units 


of two so that we can get them through the streets if we 


ever want to move them again, 


MR. KELLER: And, that's permanent construction 
MR. NIBECKER: Yes 
MR. KELLER: As well as the so-called temporary 


because the permanent can be unbolted and moved from the slab 


as well as the so-called temporary. 
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MR. NIBECKER: The so-called temporary are permanent 






too. They were in existance long before I worked in the school 






district. Some of them are still in, but about two rooms in 






length is the longest that we can turn a corner in the street, 


or the housemovers can turn a corner in the street, and there- 






fore, that is one aspect we think of, 






MR. KELLER: You have been moving these from one 






district to another, you've had that actual experience already, 


have you not? 






MR. NIBECKER: Oh yes, we move those buildings, several 






of them a week, 





MR. From site to site? 





KELLER: 






ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Nibecker, Chairman interrupting, 





those are referred to normally as portable units rather than 









temporary units, is that not right? 
MR. NIBECKER: That's right, yes sir. 






ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In other words, there is really 






nothing temporary about them, they are the identical designed 





plan as the so-called permanent building, the difference being 


in the foundation and the way it is set up on so-called mud 





sills although when that is completed to the eye they would be 







identical. 





MR. NIBECKER: There are a few items that we do not 


put into our portables such as the sink in each room and you 





might say your fire alarm system which goes throughout the 





room, the enunciater system and your connecting arcades and 













things of that nature. They are just a simple room with all 





the facilities in it; all the electricity; lights and heat 


are all the same, and a different type of a floor covering, 
we have a wood floor with a masti-pave floor being other than 
the concrete slab with asphalt tile. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Pardon me, is that master-pave? 
MR. NIBECKER: ‘ Masti-pave - M-a-s-t-1 - p-a-v-e. | 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's just for the record, I 
wanted to get that cleared. 
ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Belotti speaking. Do you go 
along with the recommendation of the Chamber of Commerce here 


that the 55 foot limitations should be reduced? 


MR. NIBECKER: No sir, I don't know anything about 


that. I know that ours - is the number of square feet per 
pupil. I don't know anything about the state regulations, 
Thank God I haven't had to get into that. 

MR. NIBECKER: If you get a small school such as 
some of ours, I couldn't get with 55 feet. We got one down 
here we just awarded the contract to the other day, the 
Colliseum Street School. It took me 60 square feet, but 
then it has nine classrooms and the multi-purpose room and 
the kindergarten and the other facilities around it. But 
if I get a lot of classrooms to absorb.its share of all these, 
you might say other buildings you might say, your sanitary 
building, your multi-purpose buildings, your arcades and 
your offices, and all those things, I can reduce them. But, 
I've got one here where I've got eight classrooms and it ran 
me 56 square feet, but those are the only ones we have had so 
far that have gone over 55. They are averaging around 17, 
53, 453 got another one that is 52 in that neighborhood, 
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ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: So that each unit, each school 
would pose a different problem insofar as the square feet that 


you would require? 


MR. NIBECKER: Exactly. The contours on the ground - 


sometimes they split the building farther apart and then they 


get more arcade and everything else. That all must be absorbed, 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: I imagine they have this similar 
problem with the high school wouldn't you? 

‘MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: What are the square feet = 
eighty - that they allow the high school? 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Eighty is what the State-Aid 
Program allows. 

MR. NIBECKER: We haven't built any complete high 
schools lately. We have bids coming in on one this afternoon 
and I've been nervous for the last month hoping they will 
come through ok. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Now, I would like to ask another 
question. You referred to these portable units, 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: How are the architect's fees 
compared involving these portable units as they do with the 
permanent? 

MR. NIBECKER: Well, we don't employ architects on those 
portable units where we've made the plans in our own office and 
we've used them over hundreds of times. We just make duplicate 


tracings for each job. We make plot plans showing utilities and 





and other things and that's all-done in our own office. We 
have quite a complete architectural and engineering office 
in the Los Angeles School District. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Keating. 

MR. KEATING: Mr. Nibecker, on those two schools, two 
or three schools which you mentioned before which - could you 
specify what grades are housed in those schools, I think, which 
you referred to? 

MR. NIBECKER: Ah, kindergarten through the sixth. 

MR. KEATING: Through the sixth? 

MR. NIBECKER: It's our elementary school. 

MR. KEATING: Thank you. 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All of your elementary schools are 
just kindergarten through the sixth; then you have junior high, 


is that it? 
MR. NIBECKER: And we have junior high and then senior 


high. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see. 


MR. NIBECKER: I might say, that in establishing the 


number of students, we figure 35 students in a classroom, and 
100 in the kindergarten. There are two kindergarten rooms in - 
filled in both the morning and the afternoon. That gives us 
the amount. And also, in figuring our square footage, it is the 
area of the building itself and any open arcades or porches are 
at one half the area, and those are added together. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Geddes has a question. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Sam Geddes - Mr. Nibecker, I 
was wondering - in reference, you said to the state that you 
don't have much to do with them in reference to the construction 
of your schools, you are not = you don't abide by their require- 
ments? 

MR. NIBECKER: Not the State Department of Educations, 
sir, the State Department of Public Works = we have to abide 
with all codes of that sort, but I meant we did not have to 
have our plans cleared through Mr, Bursch's office. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Oh - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Geddes, if I may ah, chairman 
speaking - If I may interrupt, what Mr. Nibecker meant, I think, 
was that since everything in Los Angeles City School District is 
locally financed, they have nothing to do with the state-aid 
programs and the state regulations that are a part of that state- 
aided program in the per square foot limitations are part of 
that state-aided program has nothing to do with the other state 
regulations that are concerned with all those things. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: They do work with the state 
building code then? 

MR. NIBECKER: Oh yes, Oh yes, we have to work with 
the state code and also with the Los Angeles Building Code here. 


Our school district, as you may know, covers more than the Los 


Angeles City area too. As a matter of fact, there is eight 


aifferent jurisdictions - municipalities. The county is one. 
We must comply with their codes and in all cases, they check 
our plans with the exception of the county. The county takes 
the state check and lets it go. But, every one of the rest of 
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them - whether it's Huntington Park, Maywood, Bell, San Fernando, 
they're all different codes and while they are all supposed to 
use the uniform code, they've all got some modifications to suit 
their own locality and sometimes I think we should have a govern- 
ment lawyer working for us to interpret some of them, but - And, 
then, the city code is different than all of them, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Nibecker, is that - Does that 
answer your question, Mr. Geddes? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes, it does. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We've talked considerably now about 
the use of your standard plan units, permanent and portable. 
Could you give us some idea of the per-square-foot-cost - first 
of the portable unit and then of your regular permanent units, 
and your complete elementary school system? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes, to build in 1952, we had instructions 
from the Superintendent's office to build, quite a few elementary 
schools of so-called portable construction. That with the excep- 
tion of the multi-purpose building. Most of them had ten class- 


rooms and two kindergarten rooms and the sanitary buildings and 


the shade pavilions and such - no connecting arcades, and as I 


say, no multi-purpose buildings. No permanent paving on the 
playground or anything like that. No fences - and we built 
twelve such buildings. One of them had twenty rooms and four 
kindergarten rooms. They had 900 capacity. Those buildings 
cost us, depending upon the area where they went and to the . 
length of their sewer runs and the various things that they 
had = Armetha School cost us $8.05 a square foot, the Delores 


School where there was twenty classrooms ran $7.85 per square 
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foot. Emolita School, that was with ten classrooms and two 
kindergartens - $7.95 and there abouts. The highest ones we 
got were Stacks Street out in the Valley and 232nd Street 
down toward the harbor and they ran $8.15 per square foot. 
Now, we built another group of the same kind with twenty 
classrooms and four kindergarten rooms, the Terrabella School - 
that's out in the San Fernando Valley - it ran $7.75 per foot. 
That contract was let June 8, 1953. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: How much did the contract run 
about? 

MR. NIBECKER: The total contract on the Terrabella 
was $223,2h0. 

MR. KELLER: That was including outside development 
though. 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes, the improvements on that job 
was $18,000.00. In that case, we did pave - put the fence 
up and fix it up, and so it gave us a net building cost of 
$205,240.00 or the cost per student of $228.00. Now that is 
about the most economical that anybody can get because there 
is nothing in that - and that was down to 29% square feet 
per pupil, and as you see, the larger number of rooms, the 
less feet per pupil. Now those others where we had ten rooms 


and two kindergarten rooms, they were 36 square feet per 


pupil. 


ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: May I ask if these are all = 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Belotti - 
ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: May I ask if this is wood 


construction? 
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MR. NIBECKER: All of this is wood construction, yes 
sir, stucco on the exterior, plywood lined inside, acoustical 
tile ceilings - six circle fixture in the ceiling, 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Do you know whether they use 
all number one grade lumber for instance or whether they use 


number two and three also on that type of construction? 


MR. NIBECKER: It is all very - we always call for 


the very best vertical grain wood right straight through. 
"Number two clear-better" in spots. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Any redwood? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I might say that Mr. Belotti comes 
from the redwood country. 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir, we use redwood on our sills 
and window frames and all that. These are double on windows. 
They do not have venitian blinds, they have roll down shades 
parted in the middle to go up and down. In our permanent 
buildings we use a darkening venitian blind. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: I'm just trying to arrive at - 
trying to compare figures here <- they're constructing a school, 
nine classrooms, in my district right now that is going to cost 
about $325,000. I'm just trying to figure out where that great 
difference comes in, 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Well, they haven't got 
Mr. Nibecker up there. 

MR. NIBECKER: No, there's no magic at all about 
what I do sir, it's the contractors who are the ones who bid 


on the jobs. They are the ones who set the price. We got a 
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seven room building here, to give you a little peace of mind, 
with a small multi-purpose room, smaller than the so-called 
standard because it's a smaller school, and the two kinder- 
garten rooms that run us $30,000. But, it's on the side of a 
cliff at Coalinga Pass where we got foundations to go down 
about 30 feet on one side and rock on the other side. And, 
they are having a difficult job. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Pardon me for interrupting, 
Mr. Nibecker, I'd like to point out, too, for the record that 
what you just said was very significant. You referred to a 


difficult site in Coalinga Pass upon which pilings had to be 


driven to support the foundation and yet you used your same 


standard units in a little different arrangement, but you 
did use your basic classroom and administrative room and 
multi-purpose room and units. Is that right? 

MR. NIBECKER: That is right, and I might say that 
the = practically all of these buildings are designed by 
architects that we have retained. They are architects in 
private practice. Our office is so busy that you might say 
coordinating and supervising the work of the various jobs 
that we don't have time to draw the plans ourselves 

» you might say, in a slump period if we can 
look back that far. We would draw some plans, and we also 
draw the plans for these standards. We don't think it's 
ethical to take another architect's plans and give them to 
another architect to draw even though the plans they draw, 
according to the contract are our property. They turn over 


their drawings to us. These are - at the present time we 





have over 100 firms working on jobs out of our district. 
They are representing $75,000,000 dollars. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Nibecker, the chairman 
speaking again - what is the age expectancy, so to speak, of 
these standard units - these standard 9, 12 to 20-room 


elementary schools that you are building now with your basic 


standard units? 
MR. NIBECKER: Well, I think with proper maintenance, 


they'll last forever, I don't know, we very, very seldom have 
ever had to demolish a building, and that is some of them that 
are so old that they have been moved so many times they just 
won't take it any more, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In other words, even though you are 
engaged in what would be termed economical construction, you 
are not doing so by sacrificing the life expectancy of that 
building or unreasonably raising the maintenance cost of those 
buildings. 

MR. NIBECKER: Oh no, as business manager, I am quite 
aware of the fact that maintenance comes out of tax funds and 
that has to go on year after year. Your expenditure from your 
bonds is done once, and more or less foraotten: It's like 
getting married for two dollars, it's the upkeep that will 
break you, and this is the same proposition. When I was an 
architect for the district, I wondered why my predecessor as 
business manager - he used to crab because I couldn't do certain 
things, but since I've been - have these responsibilities, I 
know. And, on one hand, I'm telling you you can't do it and 
on the other hand, I'd like to do it. But no sir, we don't 





put anything in that we do not think is quality that will 


stand maintenance. And also, we do not adopt and use a lot 
of new suggestions until our maintenance people have had a 
chance to go over and take it apart and see whether or not 
they can do it - whether it will stand up in their opinion. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: May I interrupt just for a 
moment at this time to acknowledge the presence of Assemblyman 
John Evans of Los Angeles, who is with us. Glad to have you 
sitting in Johnny. 

ASSEMBLYMAN EVANS: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Now back to the matter at hand - 
surely, Assemblyman Geddes - 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Sam Geddes, Mr. Nibecker, I 
heard you make your report with inference that high cost of 
school was limited to contractors. In other words, I was 
complimenting you on your area here of getting your cost per 
foot. 

MR. NIBECKER: No, I'd say the low cost was due to 
the contractors. They bid on a definite set of plans. They 
all bid high, but we've made more - 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I mean if the plans were all 
different, couldn't they be higher? 

MR. NIBECKER: 0h yes, if you get the cheap architect- 
ural service and get a slipshod job. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: No, I'm not talking about cheap 
architectural services, I'm talking about putting a lot of 
frills on schools which people are complaining about, and 


having been in the construction business myself, I know some 





of the plans which have been produced are - uh, tend to 
excessive costs in school construction, demands on the 
contractors, and I don't like to skip over, I mean, even’ 
though you are an architect, I happen to be a builder. 

I don't want the inference to come that the builders are 

to be accused of keeping the prices up on school construction, 
I mean. 

MR. NIBECKER: Oh no, I don't think so, I have all 
the respect in the world - I'd say it's the builders that are 
keeping our jobs down rather than say they raise our prices. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You don't think design has 
anything to do with it at all? 

MR. NIBECKER: Oh, certainly. Certainly, you have 


to have, uh, your first requirement of needs must be very 


Clear, and it is our responsibility in our place to say no to 


quite a few things. Now, these standards have been worked out 
by our education superintendents, and the Board of Education 
approval. And then, occasionally, I'll have a supervisor come 
in that is interested in one particular item and they will want 
to enlarge or elaborate or do something like that. And, that's 
where I say we can't do it, as polite as I wie: but - 
ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: I'd like to ask uh, Belotti, 
I'd like to ask a question. Just to amplify just a little bit 
what you mean by cheap architectural service. 
MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir - You must pay a man enough 
money to do a complete job and make a fair profit on the job 
if - As soon as he sees that he isn't going to come out even, 


you are going to get half, as we call it, half-baked set of 
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plans. Now, if-our work under the trades now is getting so 
complicated, jurisdictional awards and settlements and that 
sort of thing - on this high school, I mentioned coming in 
today, we've got 272 sheets of drawings on that one job. 
Practically a year's work in getting out that set of plans. 
And, in an elementary school, there are close to 100 sheets 
because you have to have extra separate sheets for your 
electrical set mechanical, and everything of the sort. 
Now, that can be cut down as long as you don't want to get a 
definite set of bids. You can make some indications and leave 
it up to the contractor to design certain portions of your 
electrical and mechanical. He'll give you the minimum. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: So that, in effect, you could 
well have that type of architectural services if you attempted 
to use a standard set of plans. 

MR. NIBECKER: Oh yes, yes, a standard unit. We do 
retain either - these are all outside architects and we do use, 
every one of them have used our standard units, but we take a 
credit for the portion that we give them. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Thank you. 

MR. NIBECKER: So the net fee is, we hope at the bottom. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Keller did you have a question? 

MR. KELLER: Yes, Mr. Nibecker, in this repetition | 
of standard units don't you think that the significance in 
savings that are made, are made in - by virtue of the fact 
that the contractors that had to bid on this become very familiar. 
They know that every school they are going to bid on is going 


to have these standard units. There will be no sudden gimmicks 
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thrown at: them, that each unit will be the same at school "X" 
as it was at school "A", so to speak, and they are able to 
really bid them close to vest, and that's where you make sig- 
nificant saving. I don't want to belittle the savings that 
you made by virtue of what you reduce in the fee to the archi- 
tect, but the really significant saving is made by the savings 
and contract costs rather than the 1 or 2 per cent that you 
might save on the architect's fee. 

MR. NIBECKER: Oh yes. 

MR. KELLER: Are these plans, would your plans be 
available to any school district in the state? Would you be 
perfectly happy to let them have them and use them if they 
wanted to? 

MR. NIBECKER: We've sent them to lots and lots of 
districts and they have written and asked if they could buy 
them and after a job is ordered, we always have extra prints 
left over. 

MR. KELLER: To your knowledge have they actually 
used your plans? 

MR. NIBECKER: No sir. 

MR. KELLER: Why not? 


MR. NIBECKER: I don't know. Possibly another district 


would not like what we do, as Dr. White indicated a while ago, 
it's a local option. Each district and each superintendent 
probably knows best what they want in their district and all 
I'm talking about is Los Angeles District where we have the 


same organization at all of our schools. 





MR. KELLER: I just thought, Mr. Lyon, that it 
might be interesting to ask school-house planning whether 
they would accept such plans for, say for a school of 85 
from K to 8 or from K to 6 for a similar type of location as 
many are, here in Los Angeles. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well that , Mr. Keller, is certainly 
a question that will be arising as a result of the information 
which we have obtained during these hearings. I prefer not to 
inject that at the moment. I would like to go - Mr. Kilpatrick 
had a question. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Nibecker, can you tell 
us what savings can be achieved by the supplying of these 
plans, duplicate plans of yours? 

MR. NIBECKER: Well, as I say, we have a contract 
after preliminary drawings are laid out of the site and we 
discuss which items we can furnish. As @ rule, we take one 
per cent credit for each element that we furnish. And, while 
we are using the same thing over and over, likely gave one 
architect maybe five multi-purpose buildings, we paid him the 
full fee on the first one and 5 per cent on every duplicate, 
and he even has to vary the plans to fit the various. sites, 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Nibecker, you gave us the 
number of figures a few minutes ago on some of your schools. 
You indicated at the outset that some of those were constructed 


without the paving, without some of the covered passageways, 


etc., and some of those did have the paving. 
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MR. NIBECKER: Just the one, just the one - the 
Terrabella is the only one that we did any ground improvements 
on at all, we just scraped it off and - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The others are what you would call 
the minimum unit? 

MR. NIBECKER: That is right, the minimum thing that 
could get going to get some children in there, and since that 
time, we located them on the far side of the property knowing 
we're going to build permanent buildings on the other side and 
on every one of those and I believe on every one of those we 
are building or have completed, and in some cases occupied the 
permanent building. And, it is our hope that eventually those 
buildings still on mud sills will be moved to other sites to 
relieve tension there. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Those figures which you did give 
for those units, however, were all inclusive, that's not just 
a per square foot figure for a two room portable unit. That 
is your per square foot average for the entire construction 
cost. 

MR. NIBECKER: That is right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Of that accumulation which makes 
up your elementary school? 

MR. NIBECKER: That was ready to move with the 
equipment, yes sir. That is complete, sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All right now, to make a comparison 
with that, we should get in the record figures for your really 
complete units such as your 156th Street School which has a 


completely paved yard, your sidewalks, covered passageways, 
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multi-purpose rooms and everything. Could you give us briefly, 
because we do have some photostatic copies for our records. 

MR. NIBECKER: The 156th Street is one where we 
built one of these portable types to start with, and then, 
later on we built the permanent building at 156th and we 
increased the number of rooms, in fact we made 13 classrooms, 
2 kindergarten rooms, and the multi-purpose building - a total 
cost at 156th Street designed by Niccoli, Architect, 
was $338,990. The ground improvements was $34,770. and the 
pbuilding cost $30,273. The building cost was $10.75 per 
square foot. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's for everything? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's paving, covered passageways, 


MR. NIBECKER: Yes, landscaping, paving, and fences. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And you figure it out about $545 
the first student at the rated capacity. 

MR. NIBECKER: “of the building cost, that is the net 
base on the building cost not the kind of improvements that - 
- It is $545 per student or 514 square feet per student in 
that building. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The number of square feet per 
pupil is 51.57 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you consider that 156th Street 


School a representative average of other schools of that size? 


MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir, they all run very similar to that. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are those rooms square or 


= 


rectangular in these standard units? 

MR. NIBECKER: Those are rectangular 2) by 38 feet. 
Starting in, I was trying to get the date here, first contract 
was awarded for a so-called square classroom which is 28 by 32 
feet, the educators wanted us to change to - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Pardon me, are the educators 

MR. NIBECKER: The Educational Housing Section in 
the Superintendents Office in - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Los Angeles? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes, in our Los Angeles District. 


It's the same number of square feet in the room as in October 


of 'S3 which was later than that 156th Street was built. And, 


it was the Military Avenue School. It's under construction 
now, and it has 11 classrooms, two kindergartens, and one 
multi-purpose room and it cost a total cost of $333,220. The 
ground improvements on that one, believe it or not, was 
$51,352. It's in an area where it gets a lot of floods down 
there in Culver City and we had to import earth and raise the 
site, but even so, it cost $10.80 per square foot for the net 
building cost, $281,868. We did have to pay a lot extra on 
the land, ground improvements in that site. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Is there any difference in cost 
essentially between a 2) by 38 room and a 28 by 32? 

MR. NIBECKER: I don't think so, no sir, not enough 
to talk about. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The rectangular, narrower room does 
not permit savings in additionally long materials. 
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MR. NIBECKER: Well, you save a little on the roof 
construction, but you pay a little more for walls. You see, 
where there is a square, you get the less walls and enclose 
the same area so I would think there would be an offset. I've 
always thought it cost a little bit more to make a wider room 
than the other, but not enough, to - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Notsignificant? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are there any further questions 
that the members of the committee would like to direct to 
Mr. Nibecker with respect to the standard unit and how it's 
used, their portable unit, or the number of schools you built, 
I think that would be an interesting fact to get into the 
record. How many schools have you built with this standard 
unit in the Los Angeles School District? 

MR. NIBECKER: Well, certainly, I don't know, but - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Does anyone from the Los Angeles 
City School District here know? Mr. Howell must have stepped 
out, I don't see him. 


MR. NIBECKER: I don't know how many schools they 


have got in Los Angeles. Well, I am not kidding you, it uses 


a lot of them that I've never seen. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: But you have reused them in 
innumerable districts would you say? 

MR. NIBECKER: All of our schools, we've got one in 
Bel Aire which is rather a nice neighborhood, and we got one 
letter in to the board that wondered why they built such a 
cheap building in that area where they pay most of the taxes, 
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but it is a policy of the board that we make them no better, 
no worse than in any other part of our school district. They 
all get exactly the same, 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are there any further questions? 
Mr, Collier - | 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Uh, speaking of these portable 


buildings, what is the life of that building generally speaking? 


MR. NIBECKER: Well, I would say that they would last 
for fifty years - 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Fifty years? 

MR. NIBECKER: However, well, as I say, I've been 
there for 28 years and some of them were that old when I came 
and they have still been using them. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Now could those classrooms be 
interchangable from elementary to high school just the changing 
of the seats? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes, we do change them from district to 
district in which case we have to make a sale from one school 
district to another and pay the school tax. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: In other words, the school room, 
the classroom that you are using for elementary today so far as 
your portable type is concerned, can be converted into a high 
school classroom or vice versa. 

MR. NIBECKER: Oh yes, it is done all the time. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Thank you. Oh, may I ask 
another question, Mr. Chairman? 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Certainly. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: I believe in Los Angeles here, 
we don't have to submit our plans to the State Department of 
Education do we? 

MR. NIBECKER: No sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: The other school districts 
do, now what size do you say a - I hardly know how to put 
the question here - is it necessary that other school districts, 
why can't other school districts in the state perform their 
building or their program - they call them their program in 
the schools - without the aid of the State Department of 
Education? 

MR. NIBECKER: I believe there is a law that says 
that those districts that are covered by Boards of Trustees 
must do it, and, Boards of Education:such as Los Angeles is 
not. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Not? 

MR. NIBECKER: That is the way I understand it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Do you think that's necessary 
or do you have any recommendations in that direction that we, 


by going to the State Department of Education we, in a way are 


adding to the cost of our school construction? 


MR. NIBECKER: I wouldn't know, Mr. Collier, because 
we have never had.the, I was going to say misfortune of having 


to go there, but - 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: You might have hit it on the 


head. - misfortune - 





MR. NIBECKER: The gentlemen in the state office 
are very good friends of mine and I have the highest respect 
for them and I think that probably the theory behind it is 
that those districts which are large like the Los Angeles 
District have a staff and other people that can perform the 
services for them that in the smaller districts, the board 
of trustees would not have. I think that that is the theory 
behind it. Now, one thing that I might mention that talking 
to contractors about the job, because our jobs have been 
running very close, practically to date, our elementary 
schools are almost over a million dollars under the budgeted 
amounts for them, And, the high schools about half a million 
dollars under. The uh, some people say we made our budget 
too high, now maybe that's so, but the budgets are made and 
we are also allowed a five per cent contingency for the fact 
that prices might go up. I've been reading in the paper that 
maybe we won't be in this condition very long. That the 
negotiation time is up again for labor to negotiate with the 
contractors, but, our payments to contractors are very prompt. 


In the Los Angeles District, it is never over a week when a 


contractor's payment is due or architect's payment is due or 


somebody else's payment is due, it is never over a week 
before they have got their warrant. I understand from some 
of them that are building under the state aid that sometimes 
it is in the months rather than in the days, and ours will, 


I should say, average two days for payment rather than a week. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Nibecker, I would like to 
re-emphasize one of the questions I think that Mr. Collier 
raised, and that is the possibility of using these same 
standard elementary rooms as high school classrooms, You 
stated that they can be with just the relocation of the 
furniture used as standard high school classrooms, and moved 
to existing high school locations or campuses. 

MR. NIBECKER: Our standard plan for the portable 
classroom is the same for high school as the elementary. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And so, assuming that we may have 
some tapering off in the accelleration of our school population - 
and that wave has passed through the elementary school - you 
could take it, if certain elementary schools had an excess of 
classrooms you could move it to your high school campus where 
you will again have that wave of students going through. 

MR. NIBECKER: That is right, but as I said before 
they have to be appraised and sold from one district to 
another. You know, with these three appraisers appointed by 
the county superintendent of schools and then we pay the sales 
tax to the government. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: With respect to changing popula- 
tion, both in area and in numbers, do you have here in Los 
Angeles now, any surplus classrooms which you are not able to 


use? 


MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir, well, we built in the olden 


days two story classrooms. As a rule, we had.a small site and 
all the schools were built two story masonry. I would say we 


have many classrooms in the areas that have gone down in 
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population that are not used for instructional purposes and 
probably have got a bird collection or a stamp collection or 
something in those various rooms, we never can get them to 
give them up, but they are not needed for the enrollment. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: How many rooms do you have in 
that category of the vacant rooms in Los Angeles? 

MR. NIBECKER: How many vacant rooms in two story 
buildings? 

MR. BOLLER: Oh, about 250. 

MR. NIBECKER: 250, Mr, Boller says. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Keller, I believe you had a 
couple of questions to ask. 

| MR. KELLER: Mr. Nibecker, about how long does it 
take from the time that you need to put a school in a certain 
location to the time you are able to occupy that when you 
build the portable type of complete facility? 

MR. NIBECKER: About sixty days. 

MR. KELLER: That's how fast a portable 
construction can be put up? 

MR. NIBECKER: We give them forty-five days for the 
construction and then of course, we have to advertise for bids 
and other things to go through with and I'd say around sixty 
days it takes to build a so called quickie, as they call them, 
and it takes around a year or eleven months for the permanent 
building. 

MR. KELLER: It takes a year to eleven months uh, 


eleven months to a year for the permanent building? 


MR. NIBECKER: Yes. 





MR. KELLER: That's from start to finish? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes. . 

MR. KELLER: Do you have a standard ratio of the 
size of the site to the ultimate capacity of the school? 

MR. NIBECKER: No, they are trying to get elementary 
sites of about seven acres minimum, and the junior high is 20 
and the senior high is around 0 acres. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Kilpatrick has a question, 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Nibecker, I noticed 
that you stated that when you convert a school from elementary 
use to high school that you pay sales tax. 

MR. NIBECKER: That's right, we got arrested once 
for = because we hadn't been doing it - we went to court 
anyway and paid the state several thousands of dollars which 
they said we owed them. It would have been more than that, 
but it had been outlawed. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: I think the committee would 
like to take special note of that and I think uh - 

MR. NIBECKER: I think they got a bill through the 


Legislature once, but I think it was vetoed, I believe by the 


governor. 


ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Governors do strange things. 
Mr. Chairman, I merely wanted to bring this up so as to pin- 
point that, and perhaps it will be considered when the matter 


is before us in Sacramento. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are there any further questions? 
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ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Mr. Nibecker, I believe you 


said that you were an architect before you became associated 
with the Los Angeles Board of Education? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes, I still am. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Well did you, uh, what 
experience did you have with other school districts with 
school construction? 

MR. NIBECKER: Well - 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Have you had other experiences 
with other school districts other than Los Angeles? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes, before I went with the Los Angeles, 
I worked in the large Allison and Allison Office at that time 
as draftsman for quite some period of time and then in my own 
office. I designed buildings in Lawndale and around the 
country here - Pico, Los Nietos, Los Angeles City, and various 
places. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Now, it's obvious that the 
Los Angeles City School District is building - constructing - 
school buildings at a much less cost than the districts that 
are using state money. What is your recommendation - as Los 
Angeles now, Los Angeles has not taxed; bonded itself to 
capacity, therefore, Los Angeles is not an impoverished school 
district. You are using all economies in school construction. 
What would be your recommentation as an overall plan to be 
adopted by the State of California to make those impoverished 
school districts that are using state economies build or use 


the same economies that we use here in Los Angeles? 





MR. NIBECKER: Well, as I indicated before, it's 
just like anything, Mr. Collier, you pay for what you get. 
Now then, we think what we get is pretty good quality, that 
is, durability, but whether or not those needs are exactly 
what another school district would want in their administra- 
tive tasks, could use, that would be up to somebody else to 
decide. I would say that this is, as I tried to indicate at 
first, the program that is given to the architect must be 
very thoroughly thought out and make your eliminations that 
the architect is going to make at that time. Because, the 


architect is going to work for his time and try to get in 


what he wants, and if they want certain things that's the 
only time I can see when to cut it is when you are making up 
your program and that's what our Board of Education, our 
superintendent staff of educational housing and all did. 
They went through the thing and the first blush at the 
thing, why there wasn't enough money in the United States 
Treasury to fill it all you see, but they then said well, 

no we can't do it. We cut down this; we cut this out; we 
eliminate that and various things so we've got what you 
might call a very frugal building. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Well now, you say that the 
architect working with administrators, and they are trying 
to give them what they want well, I think that's the fly in 
the ointment of this whole this is that the administrators 
want such and such. Uh, I should know, but I don't know 
about the control of your board of odiention or your trustees 


of a school district as to what supervision or authority they 





should have over this building of state funds for capital 
outlay for those impoverished districts. Do you have any 
recommendations along that line? 

MR. NIBECKER: No I don't, but I would think that 
after talking with these contractors of how long it takes 
them to get their pay that it's uh, if the money was made as 
a loan from the state to the school district and deposited in 
the county treasury, of course, if it's Los Angeles County, 
put it in the County Treasury, and it was paid out on certifi- 
cates the same as they would do on our jobs, that would speed 
up the over-all operation and the faster that man gets his 
money, naturally the cheaper your bid is going to be, on your 
job. I would say a long delay on your getting payments, affects 
your bid considerably. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Kilpatrick has a question - 
Mr. Elliott first, - 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Elliott speaking - along that 
line, Mr. Nibecker, is it likely that the larger scale opera- 
tion in the Los Angeles School District might have some effect 
on the cost as compared to the smaller school district? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes I think so, even in our own Los 
Angeles District, it depends on how far you are from certain 
labor sources. For instance, in the extreme south; extreme 


end of the valley, our labor costs; the company has to pay 


higher from where they are right down in town you see. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Have you any comparisons with 
the large comparable school districts say like in San Francisco 
as compared to the Los Angeles District? 

MR. NIBECKER: I think San Francisco costs are higher 
than ours, and they do a different type of construction. I 
understand they build nothing but Class A. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Of course, it probably is not 
a good comparison, because San Francisco is not an expanding 
area and they do not have the same type of problem I would 
imagine. The comparison would probably have to be with a 
district that is - 

MR. NIBECKER: We have found that every project is a 
problem of its own and has to be analyzed. And, to start saving 
money, you have got to start right from the start that is, when 
you first get it from the superintendents or trustees. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Kilpatrick. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Kilpatrick speaking. Mr. 
Nibecker, speaking of impoverished districts, I know that some 
of these impoverished districts are in counties where the 


average of valuation, assessed valuation, is much higher than 


the state generally, and certainly much higher than that in 

Los Angeles, per capita, and the tax rate in the county is far 
below the tax rate in Los Angeles County and furthermore, it 

is generally believed in and been stated on many occasions that 
these people have underassessed themselves, therefore, they 
have become impoverished because they simply don't apply proper 


assessed valuation in comparison with the rest of the state. 





Now the thought has come to me that maybe the state should 
look into this matter of impoverished districts within fairly 
well-to-do and higher than average county areas. Would you 
have anything to say about that? 

MR. NIBECKER: No, I don't know anything particular 
about that, I've heard Dr. Howell of our office state that 
there was legislation passed to equalize the assessed valua-~ 
tion all over the state, but some people or some counties 
haven't taken that into consideration yet. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Some of these counties have, 
for instance onscounty that is supposed to be a poor county has 
a per capita valuation of $6700 against $100 in rich Los 


Angeles, so, their tax rate is $2.00 against $2.70 here. It 


would seem to me that maybe we should be looking across the 
board to see who the state board or the tax payers at large - 

MR. NIBECKER: Los Angeles District in my opinion is 
not a wealthy district, maybe I holler wolf too much, but we 
are always conscious of what things are going to cost, not only 
the first cost, but the ultimate cost. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thanks very much, Vernon, © 
Mr. Nibecker, I would like to ask if it is possible for you 
at this time, to give us a per square foot cost of the individual 
unit. That is your classroom unit, your administrative unit, 
your multi-purpose unit and a kindergarten, say. Can you give 
the committee offhand - 

MR. NIBECKER: No I can't - because, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: If you can't give the figure - 
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MR. NIBECKER: I can give it to you on the multi- 
purpose, that's the only one where we have ever taken a 
separate bid for them and they are running around $16 per 
square foot, $15.80 and $16.00 per square foot, 

ASSEMBLYMAN. LYON: That's the only unit that you 


have a unit figure for? 
MR. NIBECKER: Yes, for a permanent building, yes 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Could you, without too much 
Gifficulty, submit to a committee a memorandum indicating the 
per square foot cost of your administrative unit, your two 
classroom unit, your kindergarten unit, your toilet unit, any 
specific unit that you have a standard plan for, you give us 


that as near as you can figure it. 


MR. NIBECKER: Yes, it could be done, but it would 


be just an estimate because we figure arcade as half area and 
we know the arcade doesn't cost half as much as the classroom. 
This is just a guide for me to try to keep the thing on the 
track you see, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I appreciate your problem there. 
The reason I asked the question is this, and this is pertinent 
application to our state-aid program and this investigation, 
is that the local allocation division of the Department of 
Finance is guided in their approval of applications for state 
aid by maximum unit cost group chart. They have seven price 
ranges for seven cost groups for each of about twenty types 
of construction =- administrative offices, arts and crafts, 


music rooms, classrooms, and closed corridors, kindergartens, 
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locker rooms, science rooms, shops and so on and multi-purpose 
rooms. In Los Angeles - Los Angeles is considered Los Angeles 
County cost group three which is their base average. They 
allow a figure of $1.50 - fourteen dollars and fifty cents per 
square foot for administrative offices, eighteen dollars for 
domestic science rooms, that would be secondary, multi-purpose 
rooms they permit $17. Just plain classrooms and closed 
corridors they permit $13.50. 

MR. NIBECKER: I did have a sheet here that I made 
up in May of 1953 that for classrooms by themselves it was 
around $13.50 per square foot. As I figure the arcade as $5.00 
per square foot. And, the kindergarten is around fourteen 
dollars, the sanitary building around $17, the multi-purpose 
around $15. Now then, since then we have got these bids in 
on multi-purpose and they went $16, so I didn't hit that one. 


Although over in the high school we guessed gymnasiums at $17 


per square foot, and we got bids in = one yesterday I think it 
was, and they went $15.25, we're lucky. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you. Mr. Keller - 

MR. KELLER: Mr. Nibecker, I think I would like to 
point out that Mr. Nibecker's figure of about $16 for a milti- 
purpose room includes the kitchen whereas the figure you quoted 
for the multi-purpose room is exclusive of the kitchen. Yes, 
the kitchen has another figure attached:to it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I appreciate your pointing that out 
because I was beginning to wonder why each of these units of 


Mr, Nibecker's figures are so high when actually you get the 
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total average cost of only $10.80 in the = where you have got 
all of these units put together. Some of these units, class- 
rooms or others must be well below - 


' MR. NIBECKER: But you have got a lot of classroom 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Say you have got a multi-purpose 
room in this school and that runs you sixty dollars, your 
classrooms must be well below $10 depending on the number of 
classrooms to average out $10.80 say for your entire elementary 
unit. 

MR. NIBECKER: The arcades bring it way down too. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You figure the area of the arcade 
that is the covered passageway is, but you figure that total 
area per square foot per student? 


MR. NIBECKER: One half of that area. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: One half? 


MR. NIBECKER: Yes. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: So-in effect then, with that type 
' of calculation, you really are indicating the figure per square 
foot as less than the actual classroom or administrative room 
unit. 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Cost per square foot. 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes, when you get the arcades on, some 
of the plans will have considerable arcades and some of them, 


by other arrangement, will have less arcades, 
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MR. KELLER: If I might interject, an interesting 
comparison, there are a couple of schools here for instance 
where they're both the same capacity, one of them 85 students, 
one of them has 23,113 feet and another one of them 26,000 feet 
yet I know that in both cases there is the same number of class= 
rooms and the same number of kindergarten, same multi-purpose 
and same sanitary facilities, so those square footages are all 
alike in both schools. The difference comes in the fact that 
one of them may be more spread out, have more arcades because 
of the terrain has forced that sort of thing. 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes, one of them happens to be a 
central corridor building which is a very small site, and 
down in the Westchester Area - central corridor and very compact. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well then, summarizing this 
particular phase of it at the moment, you wouldn't be ina 
position, Mr. Nibecker, to say whether these figures in cost 
group three that I refer to are more than necessary or just 
about average. 

MR. NIBECKER: No, I wouldn't and as I say various 
districts in the state, I am sure your labor costs and other 
costs do vary - even here in our own district. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, that is true. There are 
adjustments to take care of that. 

MR. NIBECKER: All I know is what is happening in 


Los Angeles, and we have been so busy here I have not had a 


chance to know what anybody else is doing particularly. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: But if you could submit to us your 
best estimate as to the individual unit cost per square foot 
exclusive of the corridors and that sort of thing, we would 
appreciate it so that we could then make some comparison with 
your classroom costs against what the state permits and your 
multi-purpose costs. 

MR. NIBECKER: You see, in making comparison of 
cost between districts, it is always pretty risky proposition 
because you do not know what you are comparing. You don't 
know what all their costs include. All I know is what our 
costs include and I just compare one job with another job within 
our district. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, we will be in the position 
to make some of those comparisons with your information when 
checked against other information. 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes, I'll ask our estimators to work 
that out for you, Mr. Lyon. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. Are there any 
other questions that members or the Legislative Auditor's Office 
would like to direct? Apparently there are none. I certainly 
wish to thank you on behalf of the committee, Mr. Nibecker, for 


appearing here and giving of your time to explain in considerable 


detail what your office for the Los Angeles City School District 
has been doing particularly with respect to Standard Unit Plans, 
reuse of plans, portable units, and I think it will be very 
helpful to us in evaluating what may be done or possibly may 

be done in other areas of the state. 


MR. NIBECKER: Very happy to do it, Mr. Lyon. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. Now, is 
Mr. John Glaser here from Pasadena? Yes, if you would please, 
Mr. Glaser. He is going to bring a model up of classroom 
units in Pasadena. Now then, Mr. Glaser, if you would give 
your name and position for the purpose of the record. 

MR. GLASER: John Glaser, Director of Buildings and 
Grounds of Pasadena City Schools. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's G-L-A-S-E=R. Thank you 
very much and if you will proceed to tell us briefly what 
you in the Pasadena City School Districts have been doing to 
effect economical construction. 

MR. GLASER: We had a survey approximately a year 
ago, and in that survey it was determined we had certain needs. 
We wanted to incorporate arcades in our temporary buildings 
and we wanted to have them transportable, we wanted to have 
combination units which could be used in elementary, junior 
high and junior colleges. They should be able to be used as 
classrooms, kindergartens and administrative units and I 
developed this and we tried to work it up into one unit, which 
would do all of those jobs and we could transport the founda- 
tion with the unit. It was also determined in that survey 
that we would build to approximately 80 per cent of peak 
capacity and that, in the elementary district, is in about 1957. 
In other words we had permanent capacity for 80 per cent of 


the capacity and temporary capacity for the twenty per cent. 


That's where this transportable unit comes in. Now it's a 


self contained unit = 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: If the members of the committee 
wish to do so, they may move around to the central portion here 


where they can see more easily. 


MR. GLASER: Actually we build two models of this. 
It's in three sections. Each section is approximately 500 


square feet so that's a total of 1500 square feet which makes 


a kindergarten. Now we can take this central section out and 
put the two end sections together and that's a thousand square 
feet which gives us a classroom. Or we can take an individual 
unit put another end wall on it, make the boys toilet, girls 
toilet, a custodian room and a teacher's restroom, or we can 
take these three units, put them together and either duplicate 
this end unit on this end or this end unit on this end and 
it's designed so that we can cut through these walls and 
make an administrative unit of it, 2,000 square feet, any 
combination of it. Now, this is the basic frame and that is 
prefabricated and delivered to the site within oh, approximately 
five days after the contractors left. It's bolted together 
with 17 bolts. This is the foundation theme - I have a model 
of that here. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Glaser, is that frame wood 
or steel? 

MR. GLASER: It's wood, it can be wood, steel or 
concrete, it doesn't make any difference, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see, sure, we are taking a record 
of this, surely. 

MR. GLASER: The foundation theme is an integral part 
of the building. It's some 45 feet six inches long and then the 
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unit is 18 feet wide so we can transport it on any state highway. 
We have some difficulty in that, so we took that into considera- 
tion. Also, the outside distance, that's the maximum distance 
from here to the bottom of the dolly on which it is going to be 
transported is 13 feet so it clears all telephone wires. And, 
as I said, there are 17 bolts connecting the two sections so we 
can unbolt it. It is all designed so that the electrical work 
can be disconnected here, the heating duct which is in here can 
be disconnected and everything is disconnectable, and it can be 
readily transported. Then we have - we call this area the 
workroom in here and in the elementary school we have got a 
sink here which you are probably familiar with - this type of 
sink cabinet and in the junior high school, this can be used 
as the parent-teacher conference room or an office or whatever 
you may like, and then it also may be transported onto a 
junior college the same way. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: These units, Mr. Glaser, then 
could be used for any level, elementary, secondary, or junior 
college? 

MR. GLASER: That is right. All the furniture is 
movable with the exception of the tack board and what is attached 
to the wall. Everything else is just set on floors or tempo- 


rarily fastened to the floors for earthquake consideration. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What is the life expectancy of 


this type of unit? You refer to it as your portable unit, but 


how long can it conceivably be used satisfactorily without undue 


upkeep? 
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MR. GLASER: If past experience is any indication, 
I would say from 25 to 50 years probably. 

MR. KEATING: How about your maintenance Mr. Glaser? 

MR. GLASER: Well, we think our maintenance is going 
to be fairly low, one of our big bills is glass breakage. 
That's one item. We have this corrugated plastic on this side 
so there is no direct access from the playground. You see, 
they would have to hit the corrugated plastic here first before 
they could hit the actual glass and its quite an overhang on 
this side so we don't think we'll have a high maintenance 
problem as far as that's concerned... I might also say that 
the slope of the ground does not make any difference if we 
have a slope in this direction or a slope in the opposite 
direction. It works out pretty satisfactorily. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: There is no great problem then 
in using this basic plan on any number of types of topography. 

MR. GLASER: No sir, we can extend it you see. The 
units, these frames are all interchangeable and they have the 
bolt holes that continue. The only thing that is different 
is the ledge angle on this side of the one and the opposite 
side of the other. But, otherwise, they are completely inter- 
changeable and we can simply keep on, you see in this direction 
and the opposite direction. 

ASSEMBLYWOMAN DONAHOE: When you move, does your 
foundation go along? 

MR. GLASER: The foundation is a part of the unit. 
Here is the foundation and that goes right with the unit. The 


only thing that we have to disconnect is the gas lines, the 





sewer lines and the utilities; the electrical utilities. 
Everything else goes with the unit and all we do is take the 
existing blacktop =- we cut a slot into the blacktop and put 

it in place. As I say, we constructed two pilot models. Those 
are the only ones we have completed, we are going to let some 
contracts next week. But, on the pilot models, we - it took 

90 days to complete it and I think for the next one we cut 

down to 75 and the one after that 60 and the next down to 5 
days. I think that's about the minimum we can do it in. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: So far you have not actually put 
these up for operating schools. 

MR. GLASER: Yes, we have. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Oh you have? Did you ever put 
them out to bid? 

MR. GLASER: We have one pilot model, the board 
wanted to go ahead with the same unit, but we decided we would 
try two first and they went along with that so we could straighten 
all the bugs out of it, and we did. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Oh I see. What was your per square 
foot cost on that and how did you figure your per square foot? 


MR. GLASER: The square foot cost for the classroom 


unit, that's the two end units, section A and B is $10.18 per 
square foot complete. That includes ground improvements which 
were minor in this case because we had -an existing school site, 
Plumbing, heating, electrical, painting, and total utility costs. 
On the kindergarten, the cost was $9.64 per square foot and the 
reason for that is this central unit is a more economical unit 


than the end two. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What is your exterior finish and 
your interior finish. 

MR. GLASER: Stucco on the exterior and plywood on 
the interior. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Is that plywood treated naturally 
or do they have a spray coat on it to make it appear as though 


it were plaster? 


MR. GLASER: Oh, we have got three coats of paint 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see, I have seen some of these 
LOs Angeles City Units where the plywood is sprayed with some- 
thing that makes it appear stippled more or less like plaster. 
Is there acoustic tile on the ceiling? 

MR. GLASER: Acoustic tile on the ceiling insulation 
in the roof. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Insulation? 

MR. GLASER: That's right. We have the corrugated 
Plastic - we didn't use the corrugated plastic, we used flex- 
board which is an asbestos cement mixture. 

ASSEMBLYWOMAN DONAHOE: What is the insulation cost 
with comparison with the other materials? I mean veneers - 

MR. GLASER: I don't have the cost, I am sorry, we 
didn't take all of it on, so I don't know, 

ASSEMBLYWOMAN DONAHOE: Plywood isn't considered first 
Class material for insulation for heat and cold? 


MR. GLASER: Well, for temporary buildings of this 


type I would say yes, I think Los Angeles buildings 


We have a furnace, this is the heater room, this room is what 
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we call the heater room, it's slight « This is the 
original model, and we have enlarged this slightly and we 
have a furnace here I think it's a 110 B.T.U. And then we 
have a duct and which can also be disconnected we have a 
canvas connection between units so it could be readily dis- 
connected, and, we have a hot - it's a hot air. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Hot forced air, cold air you turn 
down in. 

ASSEMBLYWOMAN DONAHOE: Controls in each room? 

MR. GLASER: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: The dimensions that form would 


MR. GLASER: This form? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Yes, 

MR. GLASER: Yes, that's 18 feet long, they are joiced 
at the span = across in this direction. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: How long is it? 


MR. GLASER: 27 feet from outside to outside, and 


uS feet over-all. 
MR. KELLER: What do you use as a floor covering? 
MR. GLASER: Asphalt tile. | 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I'm not sure that we understood 
what the foundation is made of. You have this movable foundation, 
is that concrete? ; 
MR. GLASER: That's wooden beam, 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's a wooden beam? 
MR. GLASER: Yes, but they are treated boom and saw. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That comes in direct contact with 
the soil if you don't actually have macadam on the playground 
already? 

MR. GLASER: That's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: If you do have the macadam, you 
cut a trench in it? 

MR. GLASER: You cut a trench in it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: But it's treated so that it is 
termite proof and that passes the building code - 

MR. GLASER: We have got a variance - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Oh, you have got a variance? 

MR. GLASER: We've got a variance. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It would not normally meet the 
building code requirements. 

MR. GLASER: We use the same type of transportable 


building that Los Angeles has and we used to concrete founda- 


tion walls, but if you do that you might just as well put up 


a permanent building. Yes, we had a variance on this, we 
didn't have any difficulty under the county laws because that 
comes directly under the State Division of Architect's. juris- 
diction. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And, it passes that, there is no 
problem in complying with the State Division of Architecture 
requirements in the county territory then? 

ASSEMBLYWOMAN DONAHOE: But it might not in the 
city area. 

MR. GLASER: Well, it just depends on the building or 
the unit, but I don't think you will have any difficulty in the 


variance. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Every city has something of its 
own building code it's true, so you might run into more difficulty 
in one area than another. 

MR. GLASER: However, this can be made out of concrete 
or it can be made out of steel. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It could be pre-stressed, reinforced 
concrete, but that would cost a little bit more, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Kilpatrick. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Any air conditioning other 
than heating facility? 

MR. GLASER: No sir, just forced air duct. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: And, what about this type of 
construction = isn't that likely to be very warm inside? 

MR. GLASER: I don't believe so sir, because we have 
some control on both sides, that's another point, the orienta- 


tion on this doesn't make any difference whether it points east 


or west because we can take care of our light control on both 


sides and there is no problem. 
ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: What about your roof, isn't 
it likely to heat through? 
MR. GLASER: We have insulation in the roof. 
ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: I guess that takes care of 


MR. GLASER: Yes sir, that's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you Mr. Kilpatrick - Any 
further questions that members of the committee or the repre- 
sentatives of the Legislative Auditor wish tc ask Mr. Glaser? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: What cost is it? 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes, he indicated that it was 
somewhere around $10.18 for the entire unit, and that is one 
classroom unit of 1,000 square feet, and then, if the kinder- 
garten is inserted in the middle making it a total of 1,500 
square feet, that reduces it to $9. and something per square 


foot for the unit entirely set up and connected and ready to 


E06 
MR. GLASER: I might point out how we calculated that 


cost, we included this as the full area, the heater room as full 
area, I mean the workroom as full area and this portion of the 
arcade is in it and this section here and here as half areae 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see = well, that is quite 
comparable to the way the calculations for Los Angeles and 
other areas made. Mr. Keller - 

MR. KELLER: Since this was a pilot, I think that it 
is probably to be assumed that when you get into mass production, 
a lot of them - the costs - will probably come down as the 
contractors become familiar with it. 

MR. GLASER: Yes, I believe so, there is another 
point - the overhead cost is fairly constant and the contractor 
has to have the shack on the job and the foreman and so on and 
so that will be absorbed on a pro-rata base and we do not know 
as to how much cheaper it will be.. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What sort:of an arrangement do you 
contemplate with respect to architectural fees reproducing these 
units in quantities if you get to the point where you do repro- 


duce? Do you have your own architect? 





MR. GLASER: No sir, I'm a civil engineer and we 
developed this in our own office - we hired the construction 
and mechanical and electrical to draw by. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is interesting. There is 
no architect connected with it in any way? 

MR. GLASER: No sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And it's approved by the Pasadena 
School System? 

MR. GLASER: What happened actually, was that I worked 
on this, originated it and the board gave me instructions and I 
asked if it was OK to go ahead and use an architect on this and 
they said well since it was developed here that we should do it 
completely so I went on the basis we developed. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And that is your pilot unit 
completed, and is it occupied by students? 

MR. GLASER: It will be next Wednesday. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That will be the first student 
test, so to speak of this pilot model. The question has been 
asked by Mr. Keating if we will be able to see this pilot model 
in Pasadena this afternoon on our field tour? I frankly don't 
know how we can because the schedule is already organized and 
pretty well takes the time from 1:15 to 5:00, but I think it 
ought to be a must for us individually or at least as a 
committee the next time we meet in the Los Angeles Area which 
I contemplate will be necessary after the Budget Session some 


time. The costs per square foot which you have given us Mr. 


Glaser were based upon your first bids or your estimate on what 


they will be able to do on future bids. 
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MR. GLASER: That's our actual bid. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's your actual bid for your 


first pilot model unit? 

MR. GLASER: What we did, we had a classroom in the 
city and we had a kindergarten in the county, so we could get 
both experiences with both types of buildings in both types of 
locations. But, these are actual costs. The cabinet work on 
this ran 9l¢ per square foot. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The cabinet work only added 917 
per square foot to your total footage? That's a very interesting 


figure to have. 
ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: What was that figure, I didn't 


get it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Elliott asks what the figure 
was for it. Ninety-one cents per square foot is the cost of the 
cabinet work in the rooms. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Is that additional? 

MR. GLASER: That's included. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Pardon me - What - that's included, 
but he's just giving us a breakdown in other words, 9l¢ of the 
$10.18 is for the cabinet work which I think is significant inas- 
much as the finished work in any school can run you $2 or $3 per 
square foot before you know what has happened if you don't 
watch it very carefully, so I am told by those who are in the 


business. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: I would like to ask a question. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Elliott would like to ask a 
questione 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Elliott speaking. Have you 
compared this unit with the portable unit used in the Los 
Angeles School Area, both from a cost point of view and from 
a functional point of view? 

MR. GLASER: Their units are more economical. However, 
if you get into arcades, I think it's something else. We 
actually - we have put up the Los Angeles type of unit, but as 
I say, we had to put a concrete foundation wall on it. And so, 
it is not really comparable because it isn't the same type of 
construction. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: How about functionally, I mean 
from the point of view of the two, the students and I mean the 
pupil and the teacher that use the unit? 

MR. GLASER: What we did before we went into these 
units, we - . 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Pardon me, do you really or 
do you = oh, you possibly won't know until you have completed 
your test. 

MR. GLASER: No, I might explain to you - we checked 
the Los Angeles unit, the Arcadia unit, one is used at San 
Diego, and we wrote all over the country. There is one up in 
Portland, Oregon, and one in Seattle and there are some on 


different points. We had certain requirements which our 


educators set up for us and the survey, which was quite an 


extensive survey. We tried to meet all these requirements, 
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and I think that we met most of the requirements on that so 
we feel that as far as all requirements are concerned we have 
all the requirements. Now, it just depends on the individual 
school district what their requirements are as to what the com- 
pliances will be. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Of course, as a temporary unit, 


ASSEMBLYMAN LINCOLN: Mr. Chairman 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes, Mr. Lincoln 

ASSEMBLYMAN LINCOLN: I would like to ask what hope 
you can have for a unit you can see is temporary that costs 
over $10 per square foot when good permanent school house 
construction can often be had for that or less. 

MR. GLASER: There are two advantages, I believe are 
this, that the Board of Education has faced the problem of 
declining areas which was mentioned before. In other words, 
we build in a declining area and the building and the class- 
rooms are useless after the area has declined and the popula- 
tion has moved elsewhere. So, they feel since the foundation 
and all can be moved and since we are only building ata 
twenty per cent of peak capacity, it's justified on that basis. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You mean to within 20 per cent - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LINCOLN: The real value of your unit 
then is in salvage value. 


MR. GLASER: Salvage value is one item. Flexibility - 


we can have a classroom today and tomorrow we decide we need a 


kindergarten so all we do is move the end unit out and insert 





the central unit and then we have our kindergarten. If we 
want to make an administrative unit we use it for a kinder- 
garten and add another unit on it so we can make an adminis- 
trative unit. Or we can put in a boys and girls toilet.unit. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: How about speed of construction? 
Would that be a consideration? ) 
MR. GLASER: Well, we feel that eventually we will 
get it down to 5 days for actual construction time which is 
about the same as Mr. Nibecker's time about 70 or 60 to 75 days 
over-all. From the time the project is initiated until children 
move in. Approximately 90 days. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well I should think that that would 
be a substantial consideration then where you've got a rapidly 


growing area. 


MR. GLASER: That's right, that's right. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Did you get the number of square 


MR. GLASER: The ultimate, I would be glad to give it 
to youe 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I believe, Mr. Glaser, that you 
said that the unit is five hundred square feet? 

MR. GLASER: That's the classroom area, but we have 
these exterior areas also. So, the actual area on a classroom 
building is a total of 1351 square feet: the way = that's figuring 
the way - I explained before, half of them - arcades and all on 
the other half. That's on the classroom building and on the 


other one it's 199) square feet for the kindergarten room. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Glaser, I want to go back to 
the matter you raised with respect to architects. You say that 
this plan has been conceived, drafted, executed, and will be 
student tested within a week or two and it hasn't had any 
connection with an architect. 
MR. GLASER: No sir, we because we had the instruc- 
tions from the board not to do so, however, it can be let out 
to architects. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes sir, in other words, what 
you have done is, of course approved by your board, and is 
within the state law as applies to a district who has a Board 
of Education in its administrative units. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You say this eliminates architects? 
MR. GLASER: I don't mean to imply that we have the | 


structure - we had instructions by the Board of Education and 


since it was developed in our own office to go ahead to go 


ahead and use our own boss and complete the unit. But, ordinarily, 
if any other district is, that I recommend that they should use 

an architect. For the simple reason is that the people they 
ordinarily have are not familiar with construction and they get 
into difficulties that way. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well obviously, you still have the 
problem of supervision of construction to meet state require- 
ments with the Division of Architecture and you have the 
problem of some adjustments for your site location, your 
utilities connections, etc. I wasn't meaning to infer, at all 
by my question, that they were going to eliminate the architect, 
but I thought it was interesting. It's the first time we've 
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heard of the school, and as far as I am personally concerned, 
first time I've heard of a school unit being conceived, executed, 
and occupied with no architectural services, 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Is this passed the State Board of 
Architecture? 

MR. GLASER: No sir we don't. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, this has to be approved by 
the Division of Apchitecture. 

MR. GLASER: Oh = by the Division of Architecture, yes - 
that is approved by the Division of Architecture in our own 
building department and the City of Pasadena. 

ASSP“MBLYMAN LYON: That applies to the Field Code 
and all the other safety codes that schools have to comply with, 
obviously. Any further questions by members of the committee 
or by the Legislative Auditor's representatives? Mr. Keller - 

MR. KELLER: Keller speaking - I just wanted to get 
this said for the record - it's obvious, that this did clear 
through the section on school house plans at the Division of 
Architecture for structural adequacy. 

MR. GLASER: Yes sir, we had a structural engineer 
on these jobs - Mr. Howe. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: But it does not go through the 
school house planning office of the Department of Education? 

MR. GLASER: Education - that's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Glaser, if you will stand by, 


I would like to call Mr. Heard of the Division of Architecture 


who was here - Is Mr. Heard still here? Would you come forward 


Mr. Heard, and we will have about eight minutes before we must 





adjourn at 12 noon sharp, to perhaps give us the benefit of 
some comments you may have on this - if you are at all 
familiar with it - and what observations you may have to 
offer to the committee. 

MR. HEARD: My name is Charles M. Heard, Chief 
Structural Engineer, Division of Architecture, Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I don't know that I 
have anything in particular to offer here except that I am 
familiar with this particular project here from its inception.- 
model stage - and it has been checked through our division 
and I understand that it is now under construction. I don't 
feel I have any particular questions to ask on it, but am 
very happy to do my best to answer any, Mrs. Lyon. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I'11 start off by asking if you 
were in the division, I know you have recently taken over the 


position that Mr. Willits held, were you in at the time this 


came through and did you have a part in checking it in your 


usual way? 


MR. HEARD: Our Los Angeles Office checked it, Mr, 
Maag is here, might have some comment, if you care to ask 
Mr. Maag of our Los Angeles Office. We have our three area 
offices as you know, Mr. Lyon; San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Sacramento, as a matter of convenience to the local people 
here. It would have been all done in our Los Angeles office. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes, yes, surely. 

MR. HEARD: I think we would all be interested in 
hearing how this type of building performs after it's moved 
once or twice - whether it fits back together in its original 
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condition and whether or not it will meet all the requirements 
in the new location that it meets in its original location. 

As a temporary building, we have had lots of experience with 
cheaper buildings from the cost standpoint. Whether it's 
anything you can holler about, but certainly from the stand- 
point of facilities provided, it would appear to have certain 
advantage over what we consider or have considered our 
temporary or portable type of building. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you think that this has any 
adventage or disadvantage as compared to the Los Angeles 
portable type of unit? So-called portable unit? 

MR. HEARD: It is difficult .to say, both types of 
building can apply to the same types of foundation. I might 
say that a structure of this type with no concrete foundation 
would not get a permanent approval. It's what we call a 
temporary approval and in that approval letter, the district 
is warned that in view of certain characteristics of the 
construction, they are cautioned to maintain it properly in 
order to maintain its life and safety. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: How long is that temporary 
approval good for? 

MR. HEARD: Indefinitely. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you have to renew it periodically? 


MR. HEARD: No sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You simply have to take extra 
precaution to see to it that conditions are maintained? 

MR. HEARD: That's right, and in the temporary approval, 
the district's attention is called to that particular factor. 
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It would be something that every district should be cognizant 
of that employs a temporary portable type of building because 
for the construction and more intimate contact to the ground, 
you do have possibilities of fungus and termites. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I think that is well recognized. 
Any further questions by members of the Committee or - 

Mr, Geddes ~ 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: How do you intend to anchor the 
building down just right? 

MR. HEARD: The only anchor actually is the fact that 
it is on the ground. There is no definite anchorage. It could 
slide, but not conceivably overturn in wind or earthquake. 
There would be no hazard, structural hazard, because it is 
right on the ground - no place to go except horizontally. And, 
they would go horizontally as a unit. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you have any questions, 

Mr, Keller? Thank you very much, Mr. Heard for this impromptu 
appearance and comment on the building, but I thought it would 
be interesting since you are here from Sacramento. 

MR. HEARD: Thank you very much. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We are glad to have you here. 

Are there any further questions that the committee may wish 
to direct to Mr. Glaser of the Pasadena office, with respect 
to this particular portable unit which -he has demonstrated 

here or any of their other solutions to population increase 


problem? If not, I believe that will conclude it then and we 


certainly appreciate your appearance here, Mr. Glaser, and 


your trouble for bringing your model down for a demonstration. 





I believe you indicated too, that you might have a set of 
photographs with this unit that you could submit to put into 
the record. Well, we could mail those to you from Sacramento, 
We'd appreciate that, it would be interesting for the record. 
Thank you very much. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LINCOLN: Chairman, may I suggest that 
Mr. Glaser leave the model for about ten minutes and let some 
of the people in the audience have a good look at it? 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, I think that is a very good 
idea, Mr. Lincoln. It's about two minutes of twelve, we've 
heard from all those scheduled this morning. I am sure there 
must be more information that we might receive, but I think 
of one question that I could direct to Mr. Nibecker if we could 
have just about 30 seconds, and it has to do with the comparison 
with the cost of this one room or kindergarten room unit which 
is fairly portable with the bare two-room standard portable 
unit in the Los Angeles City District. Can you give us a per 
square foot cost of that unit - ready to put on a truck so to 
speak without any arcades, or without any paving, just the 
unit itself - the two classroom unit? 

MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir, as built? 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: As built - ready to move onto an 
existing campus. 

MR. NIBECKER: Well we, they are built on site. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Oh = they are built on the site? 


MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir, and they are then moved from 


site to site. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Then as they are built on the first site. 





MR. NIBECKER: Six dollars and fifty-five cents a 


square foot. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Six dollars and fifty-five cents 


a square foot? 
MR. NIBECKER: Yes 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Ready to occupy with students? 


MR. NIBECKER: Yes sir, of course in Los Angeles, we 
couldn't build a foundation like this. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Your city = 

MR. NIBECKER: That's right, we have to keep them at 
least 18 inches above the ground and we have a redwood mud sill, 
and = 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Nibecker. 
We appreciate that extra comment. Having concluded then, the 
testimony which was scheduled for: this morning, the committee is 
recessing for lunch and is reconvening at 1:15 to make a tour 
of some of the existing LOs Angeles units which have been 
described this morning in the belief that the time will be 
well spent to see actually the nature of the school construction; 
the nature of the completed units that they have effected for 
these total prices of - in the neighborhood of = $10.80 to $11 
a square foot, everything included. So, I wish to express 
again my appreciation for the wide interest in the hearing 
this morning and the full attendance of the committee and will 
at this time, recess until 1:15. The committee will meet in 
front of the State Building to take the automobile tour, and 
we will be back here tomorrow morning at 9:30 for a full day 


of testimony in this hearing room. We now stand recessed. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The committee meeting will now 
come to order. I wish to welcome you all here to the committee 
hearing today and am very happy to have you here, and we are 
very pleased to have the membership of the committee present. 
There are one or two more who will be here shortly. It is 
now 9:45 and we do wish to get the hearings underway. I will 
introduce the membership of the committee present at the 
moment and as the others come in, I will introduce them to 
you. On my far left is Mr. Herbert J. Mann, Special Consultant 
to the Committee. Next to him is Assemblyman Frank Belotti, 
from the Euerka District - that is the First Assembly District 
in California. Next to Mr. Belotti is Assemblyman Samuel Geddes — 
of Napa County, Napa, the Fifth Assembly District; and our 
sub-committee secretary, Miss Blanche Hansen. Name is LeRoy Lyon, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Public School Construction. On 
my right is Assemblyman Vernon Kilpatrick of Lynwood ,the 55th 
Assembly District, and on the far right is Assemblyman Edward 
Elliott of the 40th District in Los Angeles. At the Committee 


table here, we have two representatives of the Legislative 


Auditor's Office, Mr. Fred Keating in the brown suit, and 
Mr. Dave Keller in the gray suit. 

I am advised that certain press releases concerning 
the statements yesterday omitted ane mention to the state 
aid program. They quoted the committee as having stated that 
the Los Angeles Area and the Los Angeles City School System 
has been able to build buildings for two and three dollars a 





square foot less than other areas or other school districts 
in the State. The difficulty with that is, that we stated 
that Los Angeles is doing that in comparison with may State- 
Aided Districts. We did not, and certainly do not wish to 
infer that there are many other locally financed districts 
in the State of California doing and equally economical job. 
I think much of the testimony that will be brought out today 
and at later hearings will certainly bear us out on that point. 
We have a great many witnesses who have indicated 
that they wish to testify during the day. We plan a very full 
schedule until probably after four o'clock this afternoon, with 
a break for lunch of one hour and a half. The first witness 
is Dr. Nelson of the University of Southern California who 
wishes to make a short statement. So, if Dr. Nelson will 
approach the witness table and make himself comfortable 
before this little black microphone and relax and give us 
the statement that he wishes to make - but first of all, I 
would like to suggest though, that the witnesses and committee 
members alike clearly identify themselves. In the case of 
witnesses, give their full name and spell it and the orgeniza-~ 
tion they represent if any, and then we shall cana I was 


also advised yesterday that because this entire hearing is 


being recorded on discs, it's much easier for the transcriber 


if we use "is not" and "does not" rather than the contraction 
isn't and doesn't. Will you proceed Dr. Nelson? - 

DR. NELSON: Yes, Lloyd, L lo y d Nelson, Nelson, 
Professor of the Educational Administration at the Univerisity 
of Southern California... I am here at the request of the 
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California Teachers! Association, Southern section. I realize 
your time is valuable.. Like most professors, I could talk 

on and on, but I'm going to make four points briefly and get 

out of your way so you can go ahead. My first point, for 
whatever it's worth is regarding a highly controversial part 

of local control that maybe you've heard too much about already. 
We at the University of Southern California think of education 
as a federal interest, a state function and a local responsibility. 
We think of education as a duty and not as a right. Otherwise, 
my nine year old boy this morning might have said, "I don't care 
to exercise my right to go to school today, I'm going to stay 
home." But, it's a duty and he must be educated whether it's 


his wish or not. With that in mind, the State Legislature 


has said that districts like Lawndale, here in this county, 
that have $2500 valuation per pupil and $1 tax could raise 

only $25 per pupil, 30 pupils in a classroom would be $750, they 
couldn't even employ a teacher without state aid. So, ona 
current financing basis, the State has moved in, giving them 
$212 per pupil, making it possible for them to conform with 
this duty. Like the State of California has moved in on school 
housing on the theory that Lawndale and many other 

districts could not provide this necessary duty have given 

them assistance in accord to the formula you are familiar with. 
Now this is a little bit general, but just a moment and I'll 
try to be specific. If we establish that education is a local 
responsibility, then we have an argument for a great deal of 
local control. I like to think of this State-Aid Program as 
primarily a loan. Now, we all recognize that many districts 





will never pay all their loan, but they are not spending 
entirely the state money, they are spending a good deal of 
their own money in the deal also. I would like to believe 
that the general fund of a district is the general fund of 
the district for general maintenance operation. If we go 
after balances or talk about too much for teachers salaries, 


or that we are spending too much here, then we are making a 


mistake. I think the State has a perfect right to say that 


you bound up the five per cent of your bonding capacity, we 
will take your special accumulated building reserve away 
from you, but I-don't believe that we could go into balances 
of the general fund of the district. That's my first point 
regarding local control, regarding its own general fund, 
and thinking in terms that this is a loan fund which is also 
some gift; but it's not a gift fund; it's not a charity fund; 
it's following a duty. 

My second part out of four points is, I have a 
very high regard for the State Department of Education also 
the State Department of Finance, and I'm sure you have. I 
do believe that we have made a mistake in having any program 
that violates the principle of unit control or unit adminis- 
tration. We have the Department of Finance concerned in 
what goes into these buildings, we have the Department of 
Education. I believe that finally a could be 
adopted that the educational needs are going to be determined 
by whatever formula the State Legislature decides on, whether 
it's 65 square feet or 60 square feet or some other measure, the 


educational need will be determined by the Department of Education, 





the actual administration of the money - auditing, checking 


up, would be by the Department of Finance. I do believe that 


dual control slows it down, causes red tape, unnecessary hard 
feelings, misunderstandings, and then in the end, it causes 
increased cost. That's point two. I'm over half through. 

Point number three is following a principle our country is 

more or less founded on. We have the Executive Branch, the 
Judicial Branch, and the Legislative Branch. I believe that 
it's sound thinking to say to the Legislature having implimented 
the constitutional amendment regarding state aid for buildings 
has done its duty when it does its Legislative part. I don't 
believe that we set an Allocation Board or any other kind of 
board in Sacramento to consider applications that members of 

the Legislature, though highly capable and sincere with complete 
integrity in their work should serve on a board that allocates, 
that executes what they have just done previously while legis- 
lating. I like to keep the Legislative and the executions 
separate and naturally the Legislature in making the laws has 

a right to listen in to see what is going on,to check, to ask 
questions, and I would not want to take that away from them in 
the least. I believe we want to keep the legislative and the 
administrative separate. And, that will be part three. My last 
part for point four is in talking with many districts, I meet 
with an average of 100 school boards a year as a University 
Professor and as I read their board minutes and listen in on 
talks about the problem of school housing, I think in looking 

at the future, if there is any way that we can tend to cut red 








tape and speed up this process we are going to tend to save 






school costs. You folks are very kind to listen to me, and 





that is the four points I wanted to make,-.and unless there is 






a question, I will be pleased to retire. 






ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Dr. Nelson, would you amplify 






that last point, I - you covered it so briefly I am not sure 






that I, and perhaps the members of the committee, have in mind 






what you really have in mind, 
DR. NELSON: The point of red tape - I think that 









some of the witnesses that will follow, that work with this 






day by day procedure can amplify the red tape, but I think we 






are all familiar with the time that the school districts finds 






that its own half-day sessions, they start making out various 














forms to work through the State Department of Education and 
Finance, making applications, selecting priority points, going 
through all the necessary machinery, I am not capable enough 
to say which one of this step 1) or step 16 would omit. I 
think you will have witnesses who can, I am just saying that 
it is a long involved process from the time we find we have 
the need to the children are actually sitting in the classroom 
which I am hoping some way or another, the committee can find 
a way of speeding up. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We certainly appreciate your 
statement on that. We appreciate that fact. I got the impression 
though, your first coverage of point four that you felt there 


was too much control perhaps by the Department of Education or 





the section that does check on plans as submitted by the school 






district. You started to explain that the local boards have 






this problem that you run into many times, 
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DR. NELSON: No sir, I certainly would want to keep 
the State Department of Education, the Division of School House 
Planning in the picture. I think the records over a period of 
years shows many errors that have been stopped and a great deal 
of help that has been given. I do question whether or not 
the deals first, from the State Department of Education and 
then get involved with the Department of Finance and then the 
difference of opinion - there is a slowing down process there 
that comes under red tape. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You don't have any specific 
recommendation, however, as to any particular step that could 
be eliminated to shorten the process? Admittedly, we have 
received information that it takes as much as 30 to 33 months 
for a State-Aided Project as against 8 or 10: months for locally 
financed projects. There is a real problem there in elimination 
of red tape and we would appreciate it if you have some concrete 
examples to suggest to the committee. Something we can hang 
our hat on when it comes to making a recommendation for abrevi- 
ating the procedures, 

DR. NELSON: That's certainly a reasonable request 
I am appearing as a bald-headed university professor that's up 
in the ivory palace that talks in general philosophy, and I'm 
talking of broad principles that we want local controls, and 
of broader principle, we don't want divided responsibility, a 
broad principle that we don't want Legislators being executors 


or executing and the last principle it's no need of a university 


professor to go through red tape. I think you have witnesses 
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following me that will talk about this, and if I can conclude 
the question at that point, I think you will get plenty of 
testimony on it later. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are there questions that other 
members of the committee or representatives of the auditor's 
office care to ask at this time of Dr. Nelson? Mr. Kilpatrick - 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Well I might - Do you think 
it would be possible, Dr. Nelson, to set up a single State-Aid 
Agency which would be able to speak for each of the State 
Departments, say, the Department of Education and the Department 
of Finance rather than to have to go through the separate 
agencies — the agencies separately in other words? 

DR. NELSON: Mr. Kilpatrick, that's a matter of opinion, 
I'd feel that if we went over and got the penal institutions to 
come through an agency and the charity and the roads, it would 
be violating our organization chart of the State of California. 
I would like to think that our educational problems are going 
to be always channeled through the State Department of Education, 
and then you are going to have the State Department of Finance 
or the Legislative Auditors or others who have assigned checks 
to make - but to try to set up a new agency to superimpose over 
other agencies, I believe, would lead to still further red tape 
and would violate what you had assigned to the State Department 
of Finance and I would strongly recommend against it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Elliott. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Mr. Chairman, Elliott speaking, 


I just wanted to make a suggestion there and that is, on your 


recommendation on your not having the members of the Legislature 
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on the Allocations Board or on any other boards or commissions 
dealing with the administration of acts that pass the Legisla- 
ture that you might bring that to the attentiei of the Govern- 
mental Reorganization Committee or other committees that are 
going into that problem or feel so inclined that they would 
probably be very interested in such a proposal too. 

DR. NELSON: Thank you sir.~ 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Elliott, 
I think that is perfectly all right as a matter of governmental 


ee Any further questions by members of the 


committee? If not we thank you very much, Dr. Nelson for 
appearing this morning. 

' DR. NELSON: Thank you sir. I apologize I'm still 
interested, but I have a class at the university and I'm going 
to run right on. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All right, we will excuse you. I 
believe the next organization on the agenda is the Orange County 
Builder's Association and the representative of the Orange 
County Council of Architects. Mr. Davis and Mr. Meyer, the 
architects, will you gentlemen come forward? Either way - 

You suggested that before the meeting, and T1121 appreciate 
your offer. Would you state your name and organization for 
the record and we can make reference to the written memorandum 
you have submitted and any verbal additions or comments you 
wish to make on that, Mr. Meyer. 

MR. MEYER: Well, I'm Carl We Meyer, Secretary-Manager 
of the Orange County Builders! Association. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's M E Y E R? 
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MR. MEYER: And I presume that it might be possible 
that the committee would like to question some of the allegations 
which we have handed you in writing, and I could probably talk 


at great lengths in support dr the condensation of these facts 


regarding the objection of the contractors as a group and if 

you will notice not only the Builders Association, which is a 
group of all contractors, material dealers and suppliers, 
jobbers, and manufacturers, but also several trade organizations 
who have considered this problem quite seriously for some - as 

a matter of fact, since the last Legislative appearance. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, Mr. Meyer, the committee 
members have, of course, not had time to carefully read the 
statement that you submitted at the beginning of the meeting. 
I would like, however, to ask you two or three questions 
following through some of the information received by the 
committee at the Sacramento hearings. One = how does the 
Orange County Builders! Association feel with respect to the 
possibility of suggesting segregated bids in an effort to 
reduce the total cost of building projects as against one 
general bid? If you can give us a brief answer on that. 

MR. MEYER: Well, we don't - we are not for that 
because there are - there isn't a supervision, a proper 
supervision.- in other words, if there are three prime bids, 
the general contractor who normally supervises the project 
has less control over the installation of the subcontractor 
bids who are prime bidders. So we don't think segregated 


bids are economical. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You don't think it would affect 
the savings on the total cost of construction of a school 
pbuilding that would run $300,000? 

MR. MEYER: WNo 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In the experience of the members 
of your organization with a State-Aid Program, is there any 
evidence to show that their bidding is necessarily higher or 
lower on a State-Aid Project as against a locally financed 
school project? 

MR. MEYER: Not with competitive bidding, there 
wouldn't be any question whether it would be higher or lower, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The additional red tape involved 
and the delays involved many times in receiving payment by 
contractors do not cause them to bid somewhat higher on a 
State-Aided Project than on locally financed project? 

MR. MEYER: There's a contingency factor there that 
they take into consideration because of the interest cost and 
the money that is a little bit slow in coming, over a State- 
Aid Project. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yourexperience has been that many 
times it is slower coming on the State-Aided Project? 

MR. MEYER: Oh yes, very definitely. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: How much slower would you say? 


MR. MEYER: Well, if you take:'a project that has, 
we'll say, a segregated bid, or segregated bids, and the payment 
is scheduled on the completion of a certain portion of the work, 
and the = one of the mechanical prime contractors is a little 


bit dilatory,. it can be, it can run from 30 days to 90 days 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see - Do you have a specific 
suggestion as to how the State-Aid Program might be conducted 
to reduce the total time involved either with paper work or 
with payment to the contractors? 

MR. MEYER: No, I don't have any suggestions, 

Mr. Chairman. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are there any other questions that 
come to the minds of the members of the committee, with respect 
to the cost of construction? Mr. Geddes - 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Sam Geddes speaking. You say 
that your experience in segregated bids can't save any money 
or time, is that what you - | 

MR. MEYER: We don't believe that segregated bids 
are economical because the progress of the job can and has been 
delayed because the prime or general contractor has no control 
over pushing a job ahead. In other words, if a subcontractor 
is responsible to him, then he can tell a subcontractor when 
he wants him to be on the job. If the subcontractor happens 
to be a prime contractor in the mechanical trades, he can tell 
him that he is not in the position to do it at that particular 
time and the progress of the job is delayed. That's the main 
objection to segregated bids. There is no direct supervision, 


there is no head which tells everything and everybody what to 


doe 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Have you built with segregated 


‘ 


MR. MEYER: Oh yes, Orange Grove College. Orange 
Grove College has always had segretated bids. 





ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: And it didn't prove out 
successful? 

MR. MEYER: Well they built the college, I mean, 
they built the buildings, there is no question about that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Well, I understand that they 
cost more. 

MR. MEYER: We think that it is uneconomical. We 
are not saying it costs more. If you want to get down to 
percentages, as far as problem is concerned, we will have to 
get facts, but the - even the prime contractors are not 
particularly in favor of segregating bids. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Meyer - Pardon Mr. Geddes for 
interrupting - could you submit to the committee by mail 
figures which would substantiate one position or the other 
with respect to the cost, actually the cost of segregated 
bids? 

MR. MEYERS: Oh that's what's difficult. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You wouldn't have figures available 
that your association could put their hands on? 

MR. MEYER: In other words, if - here is the thing - 
if you had - if you, when the architect had drawn the plans, 
we'll just say for the Orange Grove College, if he had allowed 
a bid from a prime general contract, and then as an alternate 


had allowed a bid from the prime contractor and segregated 


bids from the mechanical trades, which generally are electrical 


and plumbing, you might have something to go on, but the 
school board, or whoever, the President, Peterson, insisted 


on segregated bids and that's what the architect gave him. 





I would like to comment here on that particular thing, and 
that is that we - we like this local autonomy thing that 
Dr. Nelson spoke about for several reasons which we have 
pointed out in this short statement. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes - Well Mr. Meyer, we'll make 
that a matter of record - the statement which you have sub- 
mitted. I have one further question concerning with reference 
to testimony received in Sacramento. What variation in terms 
of percentage would you think there has been in Orange County 
between bidding on a detailed set of architects plans and 
one that is perhaps less detailed. Or, put it another way, 
what variation, percentage wise, do you think there has been 
depending upon the type of plan submitted by an architect to 
the contractor? Is there any difference? 

MR. MEYER: Well, a contingency factor is what we call 
it, is where the contractor does not know exactly what the 
school district expects, which is reflected, and the plans and 
specifications that the architect draws. So, it would be 


difficult to say what-percentage wise what-it would be, but it 


certainly would be anywhere between 5 and 10 per cent. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, that's interesting. It was 
testified up north that if a contractor was familiar with the 
work that the architect did and the architect did extremely 
careful simple work, that he could bid close to the vest so 
to speak, and if it were the other way around, he may have to 
allow a contingency of anywhere from 10 to 15 per cent. That 
seems comparable. That leads to the question then of using 


plans over, The reuse of plans or the use of duplicate sets 





of plans which have been proved out so to speak, in other 
school districts or on other school plans within the same 
district. Do you have any position on that? 

MR. MEYER: No, in Anaheim, they used the same set 
of plans for three schools, which proved to be successful. I 
think that you probably think Mr. Gauer is either here or 
will be. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: He will be testifying this morning, 
later. 

MR. MEYER: And I talked to Mr. Coons who is president 
of that board of trustees in Anaheim, and who is also a contractor 
and who also builds schools. And, he explained to me not only 
the reason that he did it, but the reason he could do it, which 
should definitely be brought out and I think will be brought out. 
There are undoubtedly times when a set of plans can be dupli- 
cated in two different locations, but that's the exception that 
would prove the rule. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. Are there 


other questions that the members of the committee would like to 


ask? Mr. Elliott first - 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: I just wanted to ask if you could 
give the committee a comparative figure on construction costs 
per square foot as compared with Los Angeles School District? 

MR. MEYER: Mr. Elliott, I tell you - a suit of clothes 
from Los Angeles probably costs you less than it would in Santa 
Ana. Now, I can't give you a cost. per square foot because I 
can't tell you how much you pay for a suit of clothes. It 


depends on what you want and the cost per square foot depends 
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on what the local board wants. It's - you people ask me how 
much does it cost to build a house per square foot - well, you 
can built a house for eight dollars or you can build it for $15. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Well, how about the state-aid 
construction as compared with construction, could you have any 
comparative figure on that? 

MR. MEYER: No, I couldn't compare that because - well, 
there has been several schools in Orange County that have been 
built on state aid and several that have been financed through 
the local school board, but I have never broken it down per 
square foot because there is no comparison between the two 
buildings or the facilities within the buildings which is another 
important factor. That's why we like the idea of the local 
school board being able to know what they can do or what they 
have to have and not being dictated to by, we'll say, a governe 


ment board or a government agency. We don't want to augment 


the government of the state. Government agency, they have given 
us enough trouble already. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Kilpatrick - 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Meyers, very naturally, 
the least number of persons that you have to go before or the 
number of boards the simpler the process is. When you sign a 
contract for building a facility, then naturally the shorter 
time would be involved. But, what situation would the State 
be in if it pours out money to a facility, the construction of 
a facility which later becomes under high criticism? Should 
the State not have any knowledge or as many knowing what the 


purpose is used for? 
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MR. MEYER: Weil, there is no question about that, 
if you go to the bank to loan money they want to know not only 
where it's going but what it's going to be used for and how 
it's going to be paid back. So, if the State is lending money 
for these things they certainly should have control of the 
finances. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: The State would naturally 
be interested to a greater extent than the bank because the 
bank could be interested primarily in whether the money is 
being soundly spent, but probably it would not go so far as to 
have or care to influence the social aspect of it. 

MR. MEYER: Oh, we haven't discussed that in our 
various committee meetings, the thing that we have discussed - 
we have confined ourselves to the discussion of whether stock 
school plans would be economical and I believe that all of the 
members of the various committees have all approached the thing 
as taxpayers as well as builders. However, the question of 
finances is important to us because of the method they pay but, 
they object primarily to additional government regulations. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Meyer - 
Mr. Kilpatrick, I wish to announce that Mr. L. H. "Abe" Lincoln 
Assemblyman from the 15th District in Oakland, a member of our 
subcommittee who was here earlier and was called out on business 
just came in here during the last discussion. Certainly glad 
to have you with us abe I believe that if there are no 
further questions, we would like to get on with the testimony 
of Mr. Davis, representing the Architects of Orange County. 


Would you state your full name and title? 
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MR. DAVIS: I am Paul Davis from Orange County re- 
presenting the Orange County Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. If I may, I'd like to revert back to the question 
of segregated bids. Just one point, I think that should be em- 
phasized - and that is the fact that as the system works now 
when the segregated bids are taken, the subcontractor who has 
the, what is called the general work, which usually exudes all 
that part of the work that is extras such as mechanical, elect- 
rical and perhaps several other things. This so-called sub 
general contractor usually is expected to exercise the same 
capacity on the job that a regular general contractor would 
and it has been my experience that when this occurs these so- 
called general contractors who only have part of the work are 
getting very restless under that condition. They find that 
they have to assume responsibilities that are not justly their 
due and if this would become a general practice, I am sure that 
when jobs are bid that those bidding this part of the work, 
this general part of the work, even as a subcontractor would 
add a certain sum to their bids to take care of this super- 
vision, which, it seems to follow that they have to accomplish. 
Now, to get back to the matter of stock plans - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Davis, if I may interrupt, 
would you perhaps direct your discussion with respect to what 
you refer to as stock plans, more to the potential re-use of 


plans or the use of duplicate plans from one area within a 


district to another and from one district within the state to 


another. I think we're really very interested in that pos- 


sibility if you could direct your comments to that more than 





to the idea of a separate division of architecture which 
produces stock plans for the entire state. We would like your 
comments on that too, but try to include it together if you would, 
MR. DAVIS: My comment on that, I think, could be an 
illustration of an experience of my own. I was commissioned to 
do two schools for the same district, the sites on the surface 
appeared to be identical. They were quarter mile sites for 
elementary schools, quarter mile square sites, 660 feet on a 
side, substantially flat, so that it would appear that one plant 
could be duplicated in the other location. They were not built 
simultaneously, but one school was completed and then the other 
started. On the basis of experience in the first plant, the 
district board requested certain minor changes. They would not 
seem, on the surface to require very much change in the drawings, ~ 
but they did. They were sufficient so that it was necessary for 
me to have every sheet in that second set redrawn. Also, there 
was the fact that the second site faced a different direction 
from the first site, and when we tried to adapt the first set of 
drawings to the second site it just wouldn't work satisfactorily. 
We could have forced it on, and under special conditions it could< 
always be done, but a loss of proper organization, proper traffic 
scheme for the students and others, and a loss of proper light 
orrientation and a great many other things. Also, the fact that 
our utilities - our gas, our water,.our electricity, our sewers, 
were different in the one case than in the other necessitated 


that all that part of the effort had to be done over again to 


correct it. Now, I recognize that certain elements of certain 


plans can be reused to advantage. I think that should be taken 
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into account in the question of the reuse of plans. I think 
that with the use of proper judgment in the selection of work 
which has previously been done, certain economies can be 
effected. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much Mr. Davis, are 
there any questions that the members of the committee wish to 
ask? Mr. Geddes - 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Sam Geddes. Mr. Davis, you say 
you are an architect. 7 

MR. DAVIS: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I mean, as the architect you feel 
that an architect is capable of drawing the plans he might be | 


able to supervise the job? 


MR. DAVIS: The architect can supervise jobs under a 


system of segregated bids. It is quite often done. However, 
I don't think that the architect can ever replace the position 
of the general contractor in that respect. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Your experience has been that 
they have done it. 


MR. DAVIS: Yes sir. 
: _ ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: In other words the architect is 


being paid for supervision of the job, in other words he should 
be able to run the job. 
MR. DAVIS: It can be done, but not as effectively, 
in my opinion. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Does it cost more money to do it? 
MR. DAVIS: Yes sir, the amount of effort required is 


considerably greater. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: But we're paying an architect to 
supervise a job. 

MR. DAVIS: Yes, sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You don't think they are capable 
of supervising a job, is that what I understand? 

MR. DAVIS: I beg your pardon, what was the question? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: You don't think they are capable 
of supervising the jobs. In other words, that fee that we are 
paying architects to supervise jobs, the construction will any- 
way help for the cost. In qther words they are accepting a fee 
at the present time for supervising jobs. , 

MR. DAVIS: That is correct. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Do you think we should cut that 
cost down somewhat? 

MR. DAVIS: The point that I make is this, I am not 
sure that I am answering your question, but my point is this, 
that the architect is required to go to considerably greater 
effort in the case of segregated bids than he has to in the 
case of a single general contractor. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Well, I'm just thinking that if 
an architect is hired to supervise a job, I mean he would get 
maybe two per cent more or we'll say three per cent more, he, 
it'll necessitate him more than it would the general superin- 
tendent to run the job. 


MR. DAVIS: Well, he either has to take care of him- 


self or have, or delegate the responsibility to someone in his 


employ. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Well, he usually delegates it 
anyway on the job doesn't he, to look after the job? 





MR. DAVIS: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I was just wondering what your 
experience on that is. 

MR. DAVIS: Maybe I had better clarify just a little 
bit more. ‘Normally the job is supervised by the architect under 
any system of contract. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Any further questions? If not, we 
thank you both, Mr. Paul Davis, Mr. Carl Meyer, very much for 
appearing in behalf of your Orange County Organizations. And 
now we want to make reference to specifically incorporating the 
memorandum dated February 2th submitted by the Orange County 
Builder's Association, incorporating it into the record. I 
understand that there are representatives here from Ventura 
School Districts who wish to testify. Is there anyone here 
who originally made his. contacts thru Assemblyman John Cookeof 


Ventura? The Chairman of the Committee received a call from 


, cif 
Assemblyman Cookelast week indicating that there were those 


from Ventura interested in testifying to the committee. Is 
there no one here from that group in Ventura? Is there any 
one from the Farm Bureau group in Ventura? I understood a Mr. 
Lawson from Ventura was interested in presenting testimony to 
the committee. Is there no one here from Ventura whatsoever? 
Perhaps they will be coming in this afternoon then, because I 
did have a discussion with a gentleman this morning that in- 
dicated Mr. Lawson would be here. Well, at this time, I know 
Mr. Mel Gauer, Superintendent of the Anaheim Elementary Schools 
is here to discuss their experience with the reuse of plans in 


that district. Will Mr. Gauer come forward? 
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MR. GAUER: I'm not Superintendent, I'm Assistant 
Superintendent, I was Superintendent in 1951, from 1925 to 1951. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Oh, I see, well, Mr. Gauer, would 
you please make yourself comfortable in a chair and give your 
name and spell it and your exact title. I wish to say for the 
record and all of those of us here that again this is an example 
of what a locally financed district is doing. We are persuing 
this course in this effort to find out what many locally financed 
districts are able to do in effecting economies and in re-using 
plans in the hope that we may get some solutions to what the 
State program could adopt. So, if you would now proceed, Mr. Gauer,. 

MR. GAUER: My name is Melbourne A. Gauer. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Would you spell that entirely? 

MR. GAUER: Melbourne A Gauer,. I was 
Superintendent of the Anaheim City Schools from 1925 to 1951 
and I have been Assistant Superintendent since that time. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, 

MR. GAUER: During the program that we have at the 
moment and that is just being completed under my supervision, 
that I didn't have any idea of testifying to anybody relative 
our experience. I brought a picture of the building which we 
have duplicated. I'll put it up here where you can see it. 

This is an architect's drawing. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Gauer, will you come over and 

approach the michrophone so that your comments can be recorded 


and Mr. Keating will hold the drawing so that it can be viewed. 


That's sufficient, Mr. Keating, you could just set it on this 


chair. Fred, if you would take the chair back over where you 
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are standing and just hold it on the chair there for a minute, 
that's sufficient. Mr. Gauer, would you proceed then with your 
comments so we can record them. 

MR. GAUER: This is a Thomas Jefferson School in 


Anaheim. The plans were developed by a co-operative method 


through the Parent Teachers and Classroom Teachers board members, 


and temporary drawings were critized until we finally achieved 
this building which seemed to satisfy everyone. Now the bid, 
date of bid for this building is March 15, 1950 and was com- 
pleted February 1951, now I think what I shall say will show 
that costs have definitely gone up since that time. The building 
includes kindergarten, 9 classrooms, the cafetorium with the 
covered lunch stand, an administrative unit which includes the 
nurse's office, the principal's office, the public office, a 
bookroom and a teachers! workroom and a teacher's lounge. The - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Pardon me, may I ask how many 
students that unit is to accomodate? 

MR. GAUER: Right now we have added to it. It has 
500 and some 75 pupils right now. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Approximately 575 pupils in that 
9 classrooms or have you added more classrooms? 

MR. GAUER: We've added 5 classrooms,now I'll give you 
the history of that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All right. 

MR. GAUER: The bid as of March 1950 was $207,598.75. 
I'll read right across the page that I have right here. The cost 
per square foot was $9.75 per square foot. The architect's fee 


was 8%. The total charge was $16,607.90. When we were faced 








lil 







with the subdivisions, the first re-use, or partial re-use of 





this part of the plan was the 5 classrooms which you see right 





here. In other words, that was taken as a separate bid, I 





refer to that down below which is 5 room addition with partial 






re-use of plans with no toilets. The bid was $7,005.00 which 





was $11.86 per square foot and that bid was April 1953. The 






architect's fee was 8% with an allowance of $576.00 credit for 







the prints which we re-used, and the total fee was $5,34).0 





or 7.22%. That was the architect's charge. The - there were 





no changes in the plans except foundation, the engineering on 






the foundation. Now, the first complete re-use on the plans 






was on the Acacia School, and we bid the main part of the building 






as the main bid and the cafetorium as an alternate. The bid, 





August 1953, was $205,500 on the main portion of the building 





and $70,600 on the cafetorium, making a total bid of $276,100 









as compared with the bid taken on March 1950 on the same thing 














with no changes, absolutely no changes except what engineering 


had to go into the foundation. The site was practically the 





same, the building faces north and the square footage cost on 





the main building was $12.93 per square foot and the cafetorium 










which was bid but not built was $12.97 per square foot. Now, 
you might think that it is rather peculiar that those costs 






would be so similar, the classroom and the cafetorium, but we 







had all the sewer, all the water connections, all the electrical 









connections in the main building, you see, and the electrical 






unit, the electrical control unit was the paneling and all that, 


so that all we had to do was to stub in the cafetorium if we 






built it. The Board decided not to build a cafetorium. 
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The total theme on the main part of the building was 6 - & 
was $16,2)0.00 and 70% of the fee on the cafetorium which was 
not built was $3,950.2h. We were given a credit of the Ozalid 
prints that we re-used and we got credit of $7,551.87. The 
total architectural fees on the building that is now building 
and the cafetorium which was bid but not built was $12,838.37. 
Now the architect's fee if the whole project had been built 
would have been 5.26%. As it now stands, the architect's fee 
is 6.25%. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Gauer, may I interrupt to ask 
you several questions concerning this set of figures you have 
given us and are explaining. On your Acacia Street School, 
where you had the first complete re-use, you indicate that 
your architect's fee was still an 8%. Then, you have just 
discussed the other reductions. That is, it was 8% on the 
kindergarten, 9 classrooms, administration, nursing, bookroom, 
teachers, everything but the cafetorium. Apparently there - 

MR. GAUER: There was 8% on that except they charged 
us 70% for a fee for - uh, uh, that was all under the super- 
vision, you see it wasn't built. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: But on the portion which was re- 
used and actually constructed, or under construction, there 
was no reduction in fee then in re-using the same set of plans. 
That's 8% for Jefferson and 8% for Acacia. 

MR. GAUER: Well, the reduction is $7,551.87 for the 


set of plans which as a total now stands at 6.25%. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see, what you have done is 


started at 8% and then take the other reduction. 





MR. GAUER: That's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Another interesting point, on 
the same unit, you say your total cost was $207,598 in March 
of 1950 and $205,500 that's just about $2,000 less on your bid 
but your per square foot cost is more than $3.00 greater for 
what I understand to be the same. 

MR. GAUER: Same thing, there was no change except for 
the little engineering there was, there was no change in plans 
whatsoever. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Now if your total cost is less and 
your square footage the same, how do you come out with a $3.00 
per square foot increase? 

MR. GAUER: It's simply the rise in cost over your 
Korean situation which developed after that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Would that rise the cost though? 
Or would it be reflected in your total cost? Your total cost 
is less. 

MR. GAUER: Well the total cost there would be 
$276,100.00 when you have the cafetorium there. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I'm speaking exclusively of the 


cafetorium, I'm considering the same project. Would the 


Jefferson Street have a cafetorium in that? 


MR. GAUERs: Oh, yes sure, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Oh, you don't show that. I see. 

MR. GAUER: It's a big building, that's the reason I 
brought the plan. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Oh - 
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MR. GAUER: Now, take the North Street School which 
used the same plan we did not = we engineered the entire plant 
but we didn't bid the cafetorium and those bids were opened 
February 1954, the comparable figure is on the main plant there. 
The Acacia school is $205,48).00 that's $16.00 less. Approximate 
cost is the same, $12.93 per square foot. The architect's fee 
8% would have been $16,)38.72. We have got a credit of $7,875.20 
which left a cost of $8,563.52 or an architect's fee of l.167l%. 
Now the engineering on the cafetorium is all done when we do bid 
it I don't know what the architect's fee will be, Mr. Powell is 
here and that - the reason that this is interesting is because, 
in my estimation the sites required very little engineering this 
last site some fill, but no changes were made in the plans which 
gives you an indication of how costs have risen. In other words, 
it isn't the case of anything but the increased cost as far as 
the material is concerned. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You haven't changed the amount of 


interior finished work or anything like that? 


MR. GAUER: I'll come to that at the bottom here. 


We have the explanation here on the Acacia school. fThe first 
use of plans building the kindergarten, 9 classrooms, adminis- 
trative unit and the electrical control unit the architect's 

fee paid on the unit now building and 70% on the cafetorium 

bid, but it was not built. Now if the entire building, as you 
can see is beside the structure now building, the architect's 
fee would be 4.33%. On the North Street school, the second re- 
use of plans, including the kindergarten, 9 classrooms, adminis- 


tration unit, electrical control unit and in the re-use of the 
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plans, and this is why we use them, this is - we didn't go into 
this with the idea of saving money so far as architect's fee 
goes, although we talked it over with the architect and he had 
told us we would be given credit for it. The main thing for 
re-using these plans was to save time, we saved months in a 
matter of drawing new plans and processing them through the 
Division of Architecture because the architectural department 
cooperated with the architect because the plans had already 
been approved and only certain portions of the plans had to be 
rechecked as far as the foundation was concerned. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I think that's a very significant 
point. Certainly we are interested in getting classrooms as 
quickly as possible for the rapidly growing areas of the State. 

MR. GAUER: Now we have one other point, and that is 
with reference to school buildings. People talk about built-in 
units and classrooms and say that you can do better by leaving 
classrooms bare and puttingin units later. Some classrooms 
have a minimum amount of building units, and others will have 
quite a bit. I'll say that these classrooms have what the 
teachers wanted. This original set of plans was engineered 
through consultation with teachers and administrators, school 


board members and P.T.A. members and all the rest, so that it 


is not a building that has a minimum amount of building equip- 


ment. It has quite a bit. I had a man, salesman, come to me 
and tell me that we could do better by purchasing our units 
separately. I asked him to go over the plans and take off 
what we had in the structure in the various classrooms, and 


I went over it with him, and on his catalogue, a California 





concern, I tabulated the built-in equipment which we have 
comparable to what he had in his catalogue, and these prices 


which I have quoted here at the bottom of the page, indicate 


what his catalogue prices were which do not include tax, it 


does not include freight, it does not include installation 
charge, but it's comparable to what we have in our classrooms. 
Now we have one sink unit, we have a teachers! storage cabinet, 
we have a student storage cabinet, we have the classroom 
storage unit, we have the classroom paper unit, we have, ac- 
cording to his catalogue, we have five student storage units, 
we have two bookshelves, and we have a teachers! desk which 
was built by the contractor and we have a student's corner 
seat which he didn't have. I priced those at - the teachers' 
desk at $55.00 and the student's corner seat at $50.00. The 
five student storage units might be a question of discussion, 
whether you'd want that many or not, would be under the windows, 
and they have doors on them and they are comparable to those 
he had in the catalogue. Now, on the basis of ten classroom 
units we have a nurse's room, we have a teacher's workroom, we 
have a bookroom, and we have a general office which has a lot 
of cabinets. I figured 11 units at $1,628.25 a classroom 
would come to $17,910.95, if we bought it on this, we'll say 
on this catalogue basis. I got the millwork bids from the 
two contractors on the Acacia Street School and the North 
Street School. On the Acacia Street School, the millwork bid 
was $27,000, which included all of those cabinets plus the 
millwork on the windows, the sash on the doors, and the 


entire building. In other words, there was no segregation 
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so far as those individual units were concerned. On the North 
Street School, the millwork was $25,000. Now I put that in 
to show you that we could eliminate probably some of those 
things but you take a sink unit, a teacher's storage cabinet, 
4 student's storage cabinet, a classroom storage cabinet unit, 
probably you would have to have the teacher's desk and some 
other equipment there and you might save out of that, you 
might take maybe four or five hundred dollars, but the units 
would cost you if you put them in. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: To summarize what you Have just 
said then, Mr. Gauer, you feel that there is very little dif- 
ference in whether you have movable portable millwork, etc., 
cabinets, over having them built in at the time. these are 
constructed. Is that right? Approximately correct? 

MR. GAUER: Rex Coons, who is president of our board 
and is building schools all the time, we discussed this at a 
board meeting and he is contented that we would not save any 
money. If you are going to have them eventually, you had 
better build them at that time. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's very interesting because 


we've heard some comment about the possibility of saving money 


by using not built-in fixtures. 

MR. GAUER: Now on the other page - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Excuse me, I wanted to summarize, 
if we could, some of the major elements which appear so far in 
your discussion. You've covered the re-use of plans on several 
schools here. It appears suena ae the increased cost of 


construction and labor from the period of 1950 to 195) that 
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even though you have re-used Plans substantially you haven't so 

far as you can ascertain from these figures saved construction 

costs simply by re-using the plans. You have reduced to some extent 
your architectural costs and you have speeded up your program. The 
acceleration of the completion of construction seems to be the 


major accomplishment of your re-use of plans. If the prices had 


peen static during that four year period, then it would be possible 


to ascertain whether contractors could bid a little closer to the 
rest, so to speak, knowing what the plans call for. 

MR. GAUER: I have one other incident here which will 
give you just one more point on that, and that is the second page. 
On the Franklin School, we had a 5 room addition with toilets, which 
was a separate unit and had been bid separately. In December 1949, 
that 5 room addition which was engineered by Marsh, Smith and 
Powell, architects,was bid at $61,979.07 or $9.54 per square foot. 
Mr. Kent who built that building bid $5,000 under the next lowest 
bid. Shortly afterward he had financial difficulties, not because 
of that building but of one other. But he did take that at a very 
low figure, everyone said that he did, and that is why I am bring- 
ing that out, $61,979.07. That was December 1949. The Architect's 
fee was 8 percent and the total architectural fee was $4,958.32. 
Now, we bid that same addition - in fact we just had to move it 
40 feet and there was very little construction or change because 
the ground was practically: the same. The next bid was April 1953, 
no change made whatsoever, and the bid was $79,817.44 or $12.28 
per square foot. The fee was 8 percent, $6,385.40, and we were given 
a credit on prints that were re-used of $870, or a total of $5,515.40. 
The total architectural fee, then figured 6.91 percent. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Those are very interesting and inform- 
ative figures Mr. Gauer; have you ever broken these down further 
into a per student cost? Have you ever carried your calculation 
one step further and reduced your total cost on a project toa 
cost per student, figuring your rated capacity of students? 

MR. GAUER: You could do that very easily - that 5 room 
addition there houses - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That wouldn't really be accurate; you 
would have to take an entire unit with your administrative and all. 

MR. GAUER: No, I haven't done that. Our class rooms, 

I might say for the benefit of the committee, areabout 960 square 
feet. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are they square or rectangular? 

MR. GAUER: 32 by 30. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: 32 by 30 - that is what they refer 
to as square? 

MR. GAUER: Yes, and they are well equipped. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What amount of square feet per student 
do you allow? 45, 50 or 55, or do you have that closely enough in 


mind? 
MR. GAUER: I don't have it in mind. I know we run <= our 


class room runs an average of 32. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: 32 students. 

MR. GAUER: But in those class rooms we could put 35, and 
we have had as high as 46 and 48, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What sort of a heating system do you 


have? 


MR. GAUER: We have a janitral unit in each class roon, 


and the heating units are the same in all these buildings. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: But each class room has independent 
forced air heating system that the teacher can control, as well? 
Thermostatic controlled or equivalent? 
MR. GAUER: Thermostatic controlled. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You feel that saves money over a central 
heating system, or radiant heating in the floors? 


MR. GAUER: Our costs are very low on heating. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are there any questions that the 
members wish to direct to Mr. Gauer? Mr. Keller, from the Legis- 
lative Auditor's office. 

MR. KELLER: Mr. Gauer, I would just like to clarify one 
thing to make certain these figures that you showed here as the 
cost for this Jefferson School located on North Street. The total 
is $207,598.00 in the Jefferson School. What is in that? What is 
included? Is that just for the building plus foundation, or is 
that for the complete project? 

MR. GAUER: That is for the complete project, except 
sprinkling system, lawn and fencing; nothing else. 

MR. KELLER: That includes all sidewalks, everything? 

MR. GAUER: Everything. 

MR. KELLER: That is your site development, bringing in 
utilities, and so on? The figures aren't quite comparable to the 
others we have been using where we segregate everything but the 
buildings themselves plus their foundations. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I am certainly glad you brought that 
up, Mr. Keller, because of course that could throw it off substan- 
tially $2 or $3 a square foot - I suppose in some cases a dollar 


or two. 





MR. KELLER: I could make one more observation here, 
that first figure in March of 1950, the last half of 1949 and the 
first part of 1950 up until the Korean incident, there was a trough 
in the index cost - there was a low point. In much of our State 
construction, we had dropped almost as much as 15 percent. I am 
talking about the Division of Architecture and general state con- 
struction. About that time the index we were using was around 
550; now it is 700 which is at the period that these others were 
built, February '54, August of '53; there is about a 30 ger cent 


differential and that is just about the difference experienced 


here from March of 1950 to February of 1954, that is from $9.75 

a square foot to $12.93. But that, too, can be deceptive because 
his $9.75 included a cafetorium, the $12.93 did not. So actually 
the differential is even greater. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is true. 

MR. KELLER: I point that out merely to indicate that you 
have to use these figures with care, if you are going to attempt 
to compare them with others. 

MR. GAUER: If you would figure the total there on the 
bid, you would have $276,100, and I think that would include the 


cafeteria. You see your cafeteria cost and your other is the same 


there, 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Gauer, would it be possible for 


you to submit by mail to the committee, figures showing the cost 
of the site and the cost of the site development which could then 
be subtracted from these total costs, so that we could get a square 


foot figure? 
MR. GAUER: This doesn't include the cost of the site. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, site development - 
MR. GAUER: The site development - we had no cost, that 
was in the architects, the engineering and utility lines - that is 


all in this figure here. 
MR. KELLER: That is what we want to subtract out of 


MR. GAUER: Oh, I see, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Most of our statistics, Mr. Gauer, 
that are submitted to us, and the way the local Allocations Board 
keeps its statistics, separate the cost of site development from 
the cost of the building and other improvements; so that in order 
to get our per square foot figures on a comparable basis, we would 
have to pull that out of it. In other words, your figures really 
aren't fair to what your district is doing, apparently, in comparison 
to other districts and some state aid districts if I understand 


Mr. Keller correctly. 


MR. KELLER: For purposes of comparison, that is right. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is what we want. 

MR. KELLER: The figures are not entirely comparable. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's right. Mr. Elliott. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Mr. Gauer, I notice in your land- 
scaping in the sketch that you have some tall trees. Does the site 
actually have the trees like those in the sketch? 

MR. GAUER: There were two houses on this site when we 
bought it. The trees you see back there were an orange grove - 
we left some of these orange trees in, but we left them in tempor- 
arily and we had a little shade there. The landscaping of this 
building was, I think, $1,600 and the fencing was about $1,500. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: I see. You didn*t have any cost 












for transplanting trees? 
MR. GAUER: No, there is nothing in there on that. 
ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: 





Thank you. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are there any other questions that 
members of the committee or the auditor's office have to ask Mr. 


Gauer with respect to the re-use of plans or speed with which they 











accomplished the projects or anything of that nature. I think that 
the information is very helpful to the scope of the investigation 
of the committee, indicating some of the things that can be accom- 
plished. You referred specifically to the fact that it speeded up 
the approval of the plans when you were able to re-use the same set 
of plans. 
MR. GAUER: To give you some indication, we have built 







and have under building, over 36 class rooms since this first bid 





was taken as of April 1953, and we received $850,000 from the High 
School District for the Freemont school and we went immediately 







into the program. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you have any state aided schools 
within your district? 
















MR. GAUER: No, we do not. Anaheim School District is 








not a state aided school yet. It might become one if we continue 
on long enough. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It is rapidly growing like many other 


areas. Are you familiar with state aided schools in your immediate 






vicinity? 









MR. GAUER: No, I am not. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You are not in a position to testify 
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as to facts and figures concerning any of those that might give 
some comparison as to what they have done with what you have done? 
MR. GAUER: I might say that Mr. Powell is here and he 
could; and I have brought along a letter in which he outlined the 
credit which he had given on our plans. He might want to comment 
upon that or make some other comment. I would like to say this 
about uniform plans. In this particular situation, the people of 
Anaheim and the Board and the teachers and all liked this building; 


therefore, they were willing without any question to re-use the 


plans and it so happened that the ~ttes that we bought were all so 


that the building would face the north in each instance, and it is 
just a matter of a situation that lent itself to that particular 
situation. How well it would work in some other situation, I do 
not know, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Your drawing, your picture indicated 
that some of these units are two stories. Is that right? 

MR. GAUER: No, they are all one-story. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Looks like two stories to me.They are 
all one-story class rooms? Fine. If there are no further questions, 
I think we will defer asking Mr. Powell anything at the moment unless 
members of the committee wish to ask him concerning the arrangement 
for re-use and the credits on fees. Just a moment, perhaps it 
would be advisable because that question is going to recur. Will 
Mr. Powell come forward for a few moments. You retain your seat, 

Mr. Gauer. Will you briefly explain to us Mr. Powell, after identi- 
fying yourself for the record, how you negotiated with the district 
for credit? 

MR. POWELL: I am Herbert Powell. We have been the 





architects for the Anaheim School District for some years. I 


might say, before I outline the way we worked out our credits, 


that there were certain considerations for the re-use of these 
plans that should be brought to your committee's attentied. In 
the first place, the plans for the original building were quite 
well adapted to the needs of this district by the reason of the 
thorough way they were studied with the members of the staff and 
the Board itself. And so we had a plan that was suited to the 
educational needs of Anaheim. In the second place, they were able 
to secure some additional sites that were very close in general 
terrain and character to the original site. It is rather a flat 
area down there and there was not much in the way of changing the 
grade in the site to contend with. Now, there are two considera-. 
tions, I think, that are of great importance in the re-use of plans. 
One is that the architect very thoroughly check every single sheet 
in that set for possible small changes. The closeness of a con- 
tractor's bid depends upon the accuracy of the drawings, and if 
there are wide open places in the plans, they are just naturally 
going to take it into account whey they bid; therefore, we had 
erasures and changes on practically every sheet on the set of 
drawings and of course some of the sheets had to be redrawn. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Pardon me. Did those affect sub- 
stantial economies, then, in the contractor's work? 

MR. POWELL: I am not able to say that, but I think they 
should make it easier to put in a close bid. The bids were close 
and that would seem to bear it out. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You couldn't tell how close they were, 
really, when they were all higher than the first use of the plans. 
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MR. POWELL: Mr. Hauge, who built the Acacia School, he 
built that for $205,500. When he built the orth/eohees , his bid 
was $206,000 and all the bids were within - there were ten bids 
that were within a range of $5,000, but they were within $500 or 
$600 of each other. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The range for all the bids Was sub- 


stantially less. 
MR. GAUER: Mr. Esser, who got the North Street bid, bid 


$205,484 which was $16 under Mr.Hauge's bid when he bid the Acacia 
School. I kidded Mr. Esser, I said "Were you afraid Mr. Hauge was 
going to bid the same amount?" and he said "Well, I had that in mind. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Proceed, Mr. Powell. 

MR. POWELL: The other point I wanted to make in the re- 
use of the plans, I consider of great importance, and that is that 
the interval of time between the original use of the plans and the 
re-use is not so great that code requirements, available new 
materials, engineering improvements, etc., haven't made much of 
the work either obsolete or at least out-dated. We find in our 
office if a set of plans hangs around for three or four years it 
is worth very little because in that time material changes, new 
materials have come on the market, or new methods which bring costs 
down have been worked out, and we find we can save considerable 
money by throwing those specifications away and writing a new one. 
So that is an important consideration in the re-use of plans. I 
might say further that in the case of the Anaheim School, we made 
a number of corrections on the first re-use that didn't require 
attention the second time because the first interval was so short. 


And so the credit so far as we are concerned was somewhat larger. 
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To explain how we arrived at the credit on these plans, I will 
have to go back to a chart that was prepared by the California 
Council of Architects in which the 8 percent fee of the architect 
was sub-divided into its various cost items and in that was 1.25 
as the cost of the mechanical and electrical engineering, 1.25 
is a part of the 8 percent and 1.5 plus is the cost of the 
structural engineering. We find that by and large our drafting 
costs run about 2.25 percent of the construction cost; that our 
overhead will run about 1.25, a little more than 50 percent.-~- 
that varies considerable depending upon the volume of work in 
the office. Then we have left 1.75 percent which is the salary 
to the architect for any profit that he has on the job. It is 


a contingency item, if he has lost any on any job it is what 


he pays his deficits out of - it's what is left. Now, taking 
2.25 percent as a drafting cost we multiply the $207,600, which 
was the cost of the original Jefferson School, by 2.25 percent 
and come up with $4,671 as our drafting cost on that job. It 
will vary from job to job so we took the straight average. We 
put in an overhead allowance which brought up the drafting, 
plus overhead, to $5,968.50. Now we went through the sheets 
and after we had made our corrections we determined how many of 
those ozalid sheets were used. In some cases we used three 
quarters of a sheet; in some cases seven eights of a sheet, and 
in some cases we used the entire sheet, and where there were 
small and minor changes.on the sheet we didn't even count it. 
So we came up With the 16 sheets that were re-used and dividing 
our drafting cost by that figure we got $373 as the drafting 
cost of each sheet and that is the figure we used as a credit. 
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Then we went to our structural engineers and we put 


the same thing up to them and they came up with a credit that 
in their case was $2,010 and we went to our mechanical engineers 
and their credit will always be less because there were always 
many more changes in the mechanical plans. The sewers are in a 
different place and you have cesspools here that you didn't have 
there, your electrical comes from another direction and you have 
a different location for your transformers, and so we will not 
get the credit on the mechanical plans that you will on archi- 
tectural construction. So we arrived at a credit of $7,551.87. 
That was the second bidding - on the third bidding we did not 
bid the cafetorium at all so there is an even larger proportion 
on the credit there. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Powell. 
That does give us for the record a good example of how this credit 
does work in the reuse of plans. You point out some very informa- 
tive facts and figures for us. 

MR. POWELL: I have one more point that might be of 


interest to this committee, because jt does happen to be another 


re-use of plans, not for the Anaheim District but it does show 


What may happen. Now, this was a wing of the school in Burbank, 
the Luther Burbank Jr., High school, and our instructions were 

to duplicate an existing wing which we had previously drawn; how- 
ever, they said there would be one or two small changes. The 
cafetorium was on the east side of the new wing so we would have 
to move the toilets from the west side of the wing over to the 
east side and they wanted the boys toilet to come in from the 
outside instead of from the corridor, And one thing more, they 
Were going to put a typing and drafting room on the other side of 





the corridor. And, furthermore, the district had standardized 
using plywood below a seven foot wainscot so the plaster on the 
original job would be changed to plywood. We marked up a set 
of these original plans to show what changes were going to be 
required to make those few changes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The changes being marked in red on 
your original plan. Would you move that microphone so the com- 
ments can be on the record. Thanks. 

MR. POWELL: The original toilets in this position were 


re-located here, and redesigned to get an outside entrance. The 


partition was all changed and, of course, our window spacing was 
changed. On this side, the drafting room came in here and the 
typing room in here so we changed all the partitions on that side. 
And these items that are marked with the crosses are material 

that no longer applied to this job. The elevations are revised. 
There was a change in elevation at this end so we had to come up 
with a ramp to get to our toilets. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Powell, I believe that gives the 
committee a very good example of the point that you are trying 
to make, and we do have a number of other witnesses to call. Thank 
you very much, 

MR. POWELL: I would be happy to leave this for the com- 
mittee's inspection. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. I would say for 
the record that the plans described by Mr. Powell indicate a great 
many red marks showing that the requests for changes and what was 
reported to be a re-use of plans really amounted to virtually a new 


set of plans. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: There was a credit given in this 
case as in the other cases. 


MR. POWELL: Yes. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It is obvious though that there was 


a lot of work involved in the changes and modifications that were 


requested. I wish to thank you again Mr. Gauer and Mr. Powell on 
behalf of the committee for taking your time and coming as in- 
terested citizens in assisting the Legislature in their effort to 
get the facts. We wish to move on. Is the representative here 
from the Orange County Farm Bureau or the Ventura Farm Bureau? 
Mr. Marks, are you appearing for Orange County? Mr. Bandino was 
unable to be here? And Mr. Smith is not here. All right, will 
you state your name and organization for the record Mr. Marks. 

MR. MARKS: My name is C. J. Marks. I am the Executive 
Secretary of the Orange County Farm Bureau. I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man and committee members that I can't be more specific in what I 
want to tell you here today, but we couldn't get all the people 
here that we wanted to get. I want to give a few points here. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All right. In the absence of specific 
factual information on any school district problem we will appre- 
ciate the general statement briefly. 

MR. MARKS: I want to speak a word for the taxpayers 
because we, of the Farm Bureau, the farmers represent a large 
group of rural taxpayers and we are interested in good housing, 
however, for the schools. We feel that housing should be 
functional, not ornamental or luxurious. We would like to have 
financial procedures improved, I think, as far as school build- 


ing is concerned because from my contacts and information from 
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county school headquarters, it is generally recognized that 
additional cost is involved as far as putting in schools is 
concerned because there are delays that make it necessary for 
contractors and sub-contractors to finance over periods of time 


during which time plans are being checked, and the money is being 


paid to them according to the contract. It seems that there 


could be some improvement there, and I have had it estimated 
to be as much as $1 per square foot. We had something to say 
about the use of plans, and the reuse of plans, but I think 
Mr. Gauer has given a large part of the information that we had 
to give. I found in checking school costs,in the school costs 
of Orange County,that they are going to pass just a few years - 
I mean in the last two or three years they have ranged from 
below $9 per square foot (I think you have had some testimony 
probably or some information about some schools in Santa Ana 
which have been slightly below $9 per square foot) up to figures 
considerably above $13 or $14 and I am thinking, particularly, 
that a lot of them run about $13 or $14. The present schools 
being built in Garden Grove, I understand will run about $12.80 
or $12.90 per square foot. The Savanna School, which is a 
distressed district, I understand the price there is $13.50 per 
square foot. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you knw the year of that con- 
struction on Savanna? 

MR. MARKS: I beliéve it was just last year - 1953. 
Early *53 or it may have been late *'52. I have been by many 
times but can't recall just when it nas finished. Mr. Nyland Hurd 
Was the contractor on it. Interestingly, one thing they have there 
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in this distressed district that we don't have in many of the 


other schools in the county, is that in their cafetorium they 
have the latest gadgets on the tables which will recess into the 
wall. We were interested in that because that seems to probably 
be the most costly system, yet it was in a distressed district. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you know what those recessed 
tables cost? 
MR. MARKS: No, but undoubtedly much more than tables 
that just set on the floor. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I wondered if you had the figures. 
We have received information informally that such is the case, 
but I thought for the record if you had the comparative statistics - 
MR. MARKS: I think I can get it for you, Mr. Chairman, 
and send it to you - just what they cost in that Savanna school. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you, we will appreciate that. 
MR. MARKS: We had previously felt locally that a point 
in getting lower school costs, not particularily in building these 
new schools which seem to be in the range that I spoke of about 
$9 to $13.50 per square foot and come very well within what the 
farmers and others apparently are willing to pay for good schools, 
but something that would help as far as other schools already 
built are concerned is something that we have pushed for in the 
past, and that is a limitation of some sort on the responsibility 
of School Trustees as to the individual responsibility under the 
law, which under the present situation causes them to shy away 
from becoming school trustees and probably influences them a whole 
lot in allowing their schools to be condemned and have to build 


new schools. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is a very interesting point, I 
think, Perhaps we should pursue that last comment a little bit 
further as something that has not come up really before in our 
hearings in any degree, and that is the responsibility of the 
school trustees. We are all well aware that under the Field Act, 
and other related sections of the Education Code, the board members 
are personally liable for injuries which might be caused as the 
result of a building falling down that has been condemned, and on 
which they have notice of the condemnation, unless they have by 
election passed that responsibility on to the voters of the district. 
You are suggesting then, and your organization is suggesting, that 
in an effort to avoid unnecessary or excessive condemnation of 
buildings that could reasonably be continued in use, that the re- 
sponsibility be either reduced, changed, modified or eliminated. 

MR. MARKS: As far as the individual is concerned, yes 
sir. That, by the way, had general support in other areas. There 
were resolutions that came out of San Bernardino County, I specifi- 
cally recall, and then became part of a State-wide resolution of 
the State Farm Bureau and legislation was sought on it, but it was 
not successful. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are there any questions that members 
of the Committee might want to direct to Mr. Marks regarding their 
position generally on the matter of school construction, or in 
regard to any of the comments on comparative cost in his area. 

Mr. Kilpatrick. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: I would like to ask Mr. Marks 
just how far he thinks the state should go in interesting itself 
in the construction. There has been some testimony that would 


they 
indicate/would like to have the state help finance and then leave 
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it to the local people to decide what the facilities should be, 
and I wonder if you have any opinion along that line. 

MR. MARKS: I am one of the conservatives and I think, 
too, that I go along with Mr. Meyer who testified here previously 
for the Orange County Builder's Association that we should have 


as much local autonomy as possible and with local autonomy we would 


get, also, lower cost. And I think that as far as the State is 
concerned that its interest should be over and above the local 
responsibility,in the field in which it could perform best. In 
other words, everything should be done that is possible down in 
the lower level of government, 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: My point is, how are we going 
to eliminate expensive, unnecessary gadgets if the State is going 
to furnish the money, .and the local authority is going to do the 
brain work. 

MR. MARKS: Ne have had that as a Federal problem, I 
think, on some other programs. Of course, the way to do it is 
through State legislation and I think you gentlemen here know the 
reasons why some of those things are required. But I think it 
would require State legislation. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Would the Legislature have more 
wisdom in drafting stringent laws than the school administration 
would in helping to supervise - 

MR. MARKS: I think you would. Of course, there would 
be some discussion about that which brings up another subject. 

For instance, I've understood that the school administration would 
like to see schools so built that there would be - the space re- 
quirement would be such that you wouldn't, for instance, even think 


about having say 35 students in a room. My personal approach is, 
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and I have done a good deal of work and comparative cost study 
and so on, and experience shows in our school cost studies that 
many, many classes of 35 are very well taught, very well handled. 
The class, the teacher load in Orange County over a period of years 
now, per certificated employee, has been around 20 to 23 students 
per teacher. Many teachers are teaching around 35, or at least 
30 or 32. Some whole schools have 30 to 32 pupils per teacher. 

I would certainly think that any move, and I understand there 
have been some movements state-wide to push down the size, I mean 
the number of pvpils per teacher, is very much of a blow to tax- 
payers because we find in analyzing costs that 55 percent of the 
cost of schools comes from teaching, and naturally if you can 


reduce the number of pupils per teacher you increase your load of 


teachers terrifically. When they prove they can do a good job 


with over 30 pupils, there is no reason to engineer anything 
that wouldn't allow them to have at peak loads considerably over 
32 pupils in a room. And that is one reason why I think, and I 
understand that has been the thinking of some of the state school 
officials, certainly that would be contrary to what the Legislature 
would probably do. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: If the Legislature is to take 
it upon itself to determine the size of classes, to whom should 
they look for advice as to what size the class should be? 

MR. MARKS. Naturally I know you would look to the school 
administrators, but I think naturally, too, that you should look 
to the taxpayers because they also have a tremendous stake in the 
schools. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: The taxpayers might say 100 in a 


Class because it is cheaper. 
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MR. MARKS: I don't think they would be that silly because 
the record shows that where the local administrators have been doing 
it, they have been keeping down in this - 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Wouldn't it be a safer policy for 
the Legislature to go to those who are skilled in the profession 
which they have to handle to get the advice than to go to somebody 
who knows more about growing oranges? 

MR. MARKS: Well, I think maybe you know the answer before 
I would say it to you. You would not only go to the school ad- 
ministrators, but you would also go to the people who are paying 
the taxes. You season one opinion with the other, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I believe it is obvious that a coopera- 
tive effort on the part of the taxpayers, the educational experts 
and the Legislature would try to work out something to make it 
possible to achieve educational adequacy; get class rooms for the 
rapidly expanding areas in the State, and do it within the amount 
of money that we are going to find available. And 1 think no one 
is going to suggest that we go to unreasonable numbers of students 
per room or per teacher. I think with respect to the question you 
asked of Mr. Marks, Mr. Kilpatrick,on the amount of State inter- 
vention or state control, we do have a real problem and I think 
the feeling is generally that while the State is making available 
these loan funds on a very extensive scale, control must be 
exercised to a substantial degree where we can, to effect the most 


economical construction in those distressed districts. There has 


been evidence submitted in reports, and some submitted to the 


committee, so far, that in certain State aided districts, where 
they didn't feel the pressure of the local people on local finance, 
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they did ask and get a more extensive program than would appear 
to be justified when we are trying desperately to get enough 
class rooms for students all over the State, and I believe that 
although we are interested in the maximum of local control of 
local autonomy, we recognize that in some situations we have to 
delegate that in the interest of the taxpayers in the local 
district. Would you not agree with that? 


MR. MARKS: There is one point - Mr. Elliott's remark 


about taxpayers. We are all taxpayers, but there is one specific 
thing that shows a point that should be brought out, there is 
a difference in paying the tax on a home and paying the taxes 
on the acreage of a school district. We had a study down in 
Orange County in which it showed that where a school is built in 
an area that was agriculture previously, due largely to exemptions 
and other things, the people in that same community who were far- 
mers before and whose land was not changed in any way had to pay 
an extra cost as I recall of $17 per acre of school taxes to take 
care of the students who came from the homes of the veterans, who 
have the exemptions and the farmers certainly had nothing to do 
with the children being there, but they had to pay an additional 
$17 or so per acre to educate those children. So there is a 
difference between the classes of those taxpayers. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Pardon me. In other words, Mr. 
Marks, you meant the taxpayer in the school district - all of the 
taxpayers, particularly the real property tax. 

MR. MARKS: I am particularly thinking about the farmers, 


the real property taxpayers. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you Mr. Elliott for your 
questions. Mr. Geddes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES. Your experience, not from observa- 
tion maybe in your local area, it might be incriminating, but I 
feel that we have had considerable testimony here that the local 
school boards are responsible for the higher costs of school 
construction which we are studying. What is your observation? 

MR. MARKS: I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
the cost of school construction is reflected by the Boards in 
almost all instances, but that the local conditions have a lot to 
do with it. Now, one would not hardly expect say in Orange County 
that the schools of Brea and the schools of Huntington Beach, where 


they have a good deal of income over and above the school taxes, 


would be so pressed to meet those school costs as would some district 


say Westminster or the Savanna district where they are distressed, 
or in the Anaheim district where they are, as Mr. Gauer said, almost 
on the edge of it and so those things do reflect. We have seen 
down through the years they not only do reflect in the cost of 
construction, but they reflect in the number of pupils per teacher 
in all of the phases of construction and operation of the schools. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Marks. We 
appreciate your appearing on behalf of the Orange County Farm 
Bureau. Is Mr. Roscoe Wood here? Mr. Wood, will you just take 
a seat there, make yourself comfortable and identify yourself. 
MR. WOOD: I am Roscoe Wood. I am an architect and I 
am here before the committee on invitation of Mr. Lyon and Mr. 
Geddes. I would like to carry on for just a moment on the comment 
on built-ins that were given by the business manager from Anaheim. 
This would be in Inglewood, and there the problem of whether to 
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include them in the contract arose at the beginning. The super- 
intendent wanted to standardize them as much as possible, and 
asked that drawings be prepared and alternate bids be submitted 
so a decision could be made whether to include them to be built 
by the general contractor or be purchased independently. The 
cost of that school without the built-in cabinets was $7.87 a 
square foot and with all of the cabinet work the cost of the 
school came out to $8.19; even so, after analyzing the cost of 
this built-in material with various manufacturers they decided 
it was a substantial economy including it in the general contract. 
So that is our experience on one job. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You are speaking now generally of 
cabinets and shelves, or just built-in tables in a cafetorium? 

MR. WOOD: No, I am speaking of built-in storage cabinets 
both for teachers storage and pupils storage. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We appreciate that comment on the 
other testimony, now would you give us the benefit of your ex- 
perience in drafting plans, architectural plans for the Inglewood 
school and tell us if that Ihglewood school and others that you 
have worked on are locally financed. 

MR. WOOD: It is a locally financed school. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Entirely locally financed... The reason 
for the invitation for you to testify here is that we understand 
that you effected simplified plans there that made possible a very 
economical construction. We want to have all the information that 


you can readily give us as to what you have done and how you have 


approached it, and what your final figures are and what is included 


or excluded from your per square foot. 
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MR. WOOD: I have done as the committee asked the 
previous witness, I have the figures here not only of the total 
area, total cost, but I have also broken it down per cost per 
student, which might be interesting. It is a complete elementary 
school with an administration unit, multi-purpose,library, 6 class 
rooms, kindergarten and special purpose room. The total footage 
is 15,793. The total cost was $129,000 - I forget the cents. 

That cost, as previously stated, is $8.19 per square foot and 

does include utilities. I think it was only by attention to details 
and simplification of economies all the way through that we were 
able to do it, although in many respects it is better than average 
in terms of equipment. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What was the date of that bid? 

MR. WOOD: I can't give you that exactly, it was around 
June and the dedication was in January. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: June of '53? 

MR. WOOD: That's right. The school was dedicated early 
in January and the final warrant and the final payment to the con- 
tractor was issued only yesterday. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You completed the construction then 
within 6 months, within 6 or 7 months ‘from. the time the bids 
were let. 


MR. WOOD: Yes. 


ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Were there any site improvements 


in that? 

MR. WOOD: There was a nominal amount of grading involved 
and we did a considerable amount of paving, playground paving and 
parking, which was again a separate contract and including that, it 


came to just under $8.50 per square foot. These figures are 





tabulated for the use of any of the committee. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. Do you have 
extra copies of those? 

MR. WOOD: If I might indulge in a comment. I think we 
have a hold of the wrong end of the mule in trying to effect 
economies by small savings in architects fees, these 2 or 3 per- 
cents or so on. And bearing in mind the cost figures of different 
schools as given in the Senate Committee Report, and as you can see | 
about you, those savings are so slight that I am firmly convinced | 
that the economy lies in the genuine cooperation between the super- 
intendent and the architect to work out those economies. Several 


architects participated in the buildings in Inglewood and they 


were all built at a very reasonable sum, and I sincerely believe 


it is that sort of cooperation that made it possible. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I appreciate very much your point of 
view on that. I think the members of the committee would concur 
with me in saying that the reduction in fees on re-use is only 
one small part of the whole picture. I think that the cost of 
construction, the items that can be eliminated and still have an 
educationally sound school, are the areas within which the greatest 
savings can be effected, and I think you have brought out a very 
inportant point there. We are not at all unmindful of it, and we 
appreciate your additional evaluation and comment on that. I 
think we want to go into some detail though on what is included 
and what is not included in the school that you have constructed 
at this figure. Mr. Keating. 

MR. KEATING: What kind of construction was in these 
buildings? | 

MR. WOOD: Frame and stucco. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: One story or two story? 

MR. WOOD: One story. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What type of interior finish, stucco 
or plywood? 

MR. WOOD: Largely plaster. Plywood is used largely 
for decorative effects, for certain effects between the multi- 
purpose and the kitchen. That is about the only place you use 
plywood, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What kind of floors? 

MR. WOOD: Asphalt tile, on concrete. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Heating? 

MR. WOOD: Forced warm air - individual thermostat 
control for each room, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: How about the lighting? 

MR. WOOD: Fluorescent. And Stainless steel sinks. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In each room? 

MR. WOOD: In each room, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What is your valuation of fluorescent 
lighting as compared with the incandescent lighting? 

MR. WOOD: We all know that they offer certain economies 


in operation; there seems to a difference in opinion as to - 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is fluorescent offers economies 


over the incandescent? 
MR. WOOD: Yes, that is surely true. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: By what percentage? Could you put 


it in terms of percentage? 
MR. WOOD: I can furnish that information to the committee 


if they would be interested. I can't quote it off-hand. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Fine, if you would submit that. 
Make a note of that. 

MR. KEATING: What was the type of flooring? 

MR. WOOD: Asphalt tile on slab base. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What is your per student cost - total 
cost per student? It is 462 on your estimated total number of 
students. I don't have here the total number of students. We can 
check that. 

MR. WOOD: In arriving at that figure,I used the assumption 
which was used by the Senate Committee of 35 students per class. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Oh, you didn't take the actual rated 
capacity of that school in itself? 

MR. WOOD: We had 960 square foot class rooms, and I 
think they are not running to the 35 students at present, but that 
is only a temporary condition, they will be used at full capacity. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Is that the same basis Mr. Keller? 

I was thinking they took the rated number of students for the school 
and divided that into the public cost of the building exclusive of 
site development to get the same thing - 

MR. KELLER: It is based on the 35 per class room. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see, you get the same thing. Would 
you indicate the areas of planning where you really saved the most? 
You spoke of working with the Board carefully and closely and that 
they would be under architects to achieve a simplified program, yet 
an adequate program. Have you substantially or materially reduced 
the maintenance aspect, that is, increased the potential maintenance 


cost? 


MR. WOOD: No, on the contrary I think we have rather inm- 


proved it in various respects. We have, for example, used tile for 
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all the window sills, which is a vulnerable spot, inside. We 
have the plumbing all back to back in an open area where it is 
accessible. By so doing, I think we have not only improved 
maintenance, but we have also effected economy because then you 
don't build a wall and cut it all to pieces for plumbing service. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are these class room units bi-laterally 
lighted, or have you been able to back two rows of class rooms 
together, so to speak, so that you can take advantage of one 
central wall. 

MR. WOOD: No, this particular school is a finger plan 
with the corrida'on the south side, large windows on the north and 
smaller windows underneath the corridor roof. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Mr. Wood, what would be your square 
foot per student? I get it that in a 960 per square foot room, it 
would be less than 30 square feet per student student. Is that 
correct? 

MR. WOOD: Yes, I think that is correct. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I might make this observation, Mr. 
Elliott, there seems to be a discrepancy. I think I know what you 
are thinking of. Our local allocation board figures of limiting a 
school to 55 square feet per student includes your administrative 
units, nurses rooms, and all the other things so that when you take 
a class room by itself, you get about 30 feet and when you take the 
whole thing, you get 55 feet. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Of course that includes the arcade, 
too. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: That would make a difference in my 


Calculation. I might ask Mr. Wood if he knows what it would run 





per the school actually, including the administration. 

MR. WOOD: No, but it would be very simple to get, and 
I will give you that, also, in the memo. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I appreciate you submitting that also. 
Mr. Geddes, do you have any question concerning construction? 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: I was wondering how many bidders 
you had on the job. 

MR. WOOD: We had about twelve or thirteen, and there 
was a price range of around 15, maybe as high as 18 or 20,000 - 
although we had three bids that were within about 3 or $4,000. 
$2,000 difference between the low bid and the next one above it. 
Incidentally, the builder did not go out of business, and he would 
be happy to do another one for us. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Do you get better figures now than 
you did before or are you taking figures now? 

MR. WOOD: I don't think I can properly answer that 


question. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON:What sort of a multi-purpose room or 


cafetorium? 

MR. WOOD: That is one of the respects in which we did 
effect certain economies. Two of the buildings are 24 feet in 
width and the third is 26 feet, that means that the multi-purpose 
room is only 26 feet in width which makes a rather long narrow 
room. I will admit that it is not the ideal; however, I have been 
there on a couple of occasions and with the present public address 
systems, and so on, it doesn't seem to present a very serious 
difficulty. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It apparently makes it adequate for 


your teachers meetings and your school gatherings. You don't 
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know - you are hardly the person to ask if complaints have been 
made. 

MR. WOOD: It seems to be adequate. The principal and 
superintendent are immediabely available to answer the questions 
that you might ask. The addresses are right here. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You say they are here? 

MR. WOOD: No, the addresses are here. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes, I see that. Do you have built- 
in, let-down tables in that multi-purpose room? Do you know 
what those cost compared with movable tables and chairs? 

MR. WOOD: I am quite certain that they are more ex- 
pensive, how much I don't know. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You don't know actually what those 
units cost? In what other respects than those you have already 
mentioned do you feel that you have been able to cut the cost say 
from the figure of around 10 or 12 to this 8.50. 

MR. WOOD: I think it is hard to put your finger on any 
particular part other than I have previously pointed out. The 
completeness with which the plans are prepared, the reasonableness 
of it from the contractors standpoint - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The simplicity of the request of the 
Board and the administration of the juheet probably had the great- 
est bearing. 

MR. WOOD: Yes, very important because there was an 
extensive analysis made of the needs and wishes of each of the 
Class room teachers and then they were pooled and a sort of an 


average struck. Which seems to me to make sense because you have 


a third grade teacher this year that wants a lot of special built- 


ins, but the third grade teacher that may be in there two years 
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from now wouldn't like that at all, so the more they can be 
standardized - its just common sense. 

MR. BELOTTI: What is the price of the site - the land, 
in relation to other costs. 

MR. WOOD: I do not know the cost of the land. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That has been taken into consideration. 

MR. WOOD: This is a very inexpensive site because it is 
an interior lot and is flanked on both sides with houses, and I 
would say a poor piece of property. : 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Yet it is part of the overall cost 
on the construction? 

MR. WOOD: No, not on this figure that is given here. 
That is merely the construction of the building with all the 
utilities; it has no bearing on the land. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What have you done with respect to 
your covered corridor? You say you have your covered corridor, or 
outside corridor, on the south side of your units. How wide are 


they? 
MR. WOOD: Eight feet. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Concrete paving or macadam? 

MR. WOOD: Concrete paving. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Does the overhead have a plaster under- 
side or is it in wood? In other words, do you take advantage of 


roof and ceiling as one unit? 


MR. WOOD: We have done that consistently and we have 


even gone a step further. We have not used a T and G matched — 
material there because you take 2 x 6 T and G and you get a scant 
S inches out of it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You mean tongue and groove? 
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MR. WOOD: Yes, and just butt the two boards together 
and you get just that much more for your lumber. To be sure, it 
is not as finished looking - you can look up and see between the 
cracks and you can pick a lot of little things, but maybe we have 


to have it to stretch our economies. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You mean that your covering over the 


passage way isn't waterproof? 
MR. WOOD: Completely so; it has a fine roof over it. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You said "See through the cracks", 
MR. WOOD: Not through - between. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What type of roof does it have? 
MR. WOOD: It has a 90 pound cap sheet over two underlays. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What is that rated - 5 year? 
MR. WOOD: They have stood up for 20 or 30 years in this 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It is a simple long used type of roof 
construction that has lasted? 

MR. WOOD: Because of the flat pitch of the roof it is not 
even necessary to use a gravel or crushed rock fill-up on top of 
it. We used this cap sheet, which is a thoroughly serviceable roof. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I am not a builder by profession so I : 
don't really understand. 

MR. WOOD: I hate to bore everybody with this detail. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, actually, it is very material, 
Mr. Wood, because the committee took a tour yesterday afternoon to 
see several of the schools in the Los Angeles and Compton areas 
and it helps me,and I think it will help for the record to know, 
what is included or excluded. We have to know what is included or 
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excluded to get these per square foot costs and ways of effect- 
ing economy because it was observed in one of the schools yesterday 
that the corriders were substantially wider than they were in other 
schools; there was pipe used, there was plaster on the under side 
and the roof on the top side, and lighting involved - all of which 
goes to add to the total cost of the school unit and so what you 
are saying in answer to my questions is extremely material to the 
end result of our investigation. Don't feel that it is superfluous. 

MR. WOOD: I will try to make it as simple as possible. 
To build up a gravel covered roof, it is three layers of a thinner 
material mopped with asphalt followed by a third, much heavier, and 
with a fine mineral surface on it. I am sure you have seen this on 
factories and commercial buildings. I don't think it is as 
beautiful as the crushed rock, but there is no point from which 
you can see the roof on this particular building so I don't think 
it is a matter of importance. And its actual life, as I say, has 
varied, there are installations of 25 or 30 years that are still 
satisfactory. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. Mr. Elliott has 
a question. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Mr. Wood, have you examined some 
of these portable units in the Los Angeles district that have been 
made into permanent installations? 

MR. WOOD: Not thoroughly. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: I just wondered from an aesthetic 
point of view, do you think this would be superior to that type of 
building? 


MR. WOOD: Well, I don't know. I wish the committee would 


see it because I think we have done an unusually good job, aestheticza 
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ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: How long will it take you to 
build these schools after you get the order? 

MR. WOOD: Let's see, it was the fall of the previous 
year of 1952 that the contract for architectural work was awarded. 


And it was a little over a year, the entire process, plans and 


construction. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYONs Thank you Mr. Kilpatrick. Are there 


any further questions from members of the committee. Dave, can 

you think of anything that we have overlooked in the way of getting 
factual information on this so that we can make some sort of a 
comparison? 

MR. KELLER: At the moment I can't think of any. I want 
to take a look at this for a minute. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I would like to take a look at it 
myself. I wish we had a chance to include it in the committee's 
trip. There is one more question. I still don't have this clear 
in my mind - In your 8.50 per square foot you have included all 
your room areas at the full rate; your covered corridors at half 
rate. You included the cost of all your sidewalks, all your play- 
grounds, everything. That is comparable, then, to everything else 
that we have been getting. 

MR. WOOD: As a matter of fact, it is more than comparable 
because, theoretically, the figures that we used for purposes of 
comparison are the building and their foundations to a distance of 
say 5 feet around the building, but with utilities stopped out to 
that point. Then the utilities - the gas, water and sewer and 
electricity that needs to be brought to the building is part of the 


so-called site development, and we tried to keep them separate from 
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the building because there is such a wide variation in that, that 
it isn't proper to include that in the building, for the purposes 
of comparing one plan with another. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I appreciate that. 

MR. KELLER: Of course, in this case of $8.50, it is not 
comparable to some of these other figures; $8.19 is more comparable 
because all he has in that is the utilities, if he removed the 
utilities from that it would perhaps drop to $8.00, or probably less. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I was thinking of the 156th Street 
School where all the paving of the yard was included. 

MR. KELLER: No, that was not included in the per square 
foot cost, very definitely not. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That was not included. I am glad to 


get that clear for the record. Then the 8.19 is more comparable 


with what we were looking at yesterday. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Wood. We do appreciate your taking your personal time to come 
down and give us the benefit of your experience. 

Have any of the representatives from Ventura County 
arrived who were scheduled to be heard this morning? We had several 
who were very anxious to testify, but are not here. Are there any 
here who were scheduled to testify this afternoon? Mr. Powell, we 
already heard from you this morning I believe. Could you cover 
that in 8 to 10 minutes? Then you wouldn't have to stand by this 
afternoon. I thought if I could get those who were previously 
scheduled this afternoon taken care of before noon, they could 
shorten the days work that much and accommodate everyone. Is 
Mr. O'Melveny, a contractor, present? He doesn't seem to be here. 


It is 5 minutes until 12 so we will recess and reconvene at 1:30 and 
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hear from all those who are scheduled this afternoon and from 


others who wish to testify. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Ladies and Gentlemen, I believe we 
will reconvene the hearings of the Assembly Education Committee's 
Sub-committee on Public School Construction at this time although 
a few of the members have been delayed because of other meetings 
they were covering this noon. Since everything that is said 
goes into the records and will be read and studied and evaluated 
by the Committee, it is not as serious a gap at this moment as it 
might seem. We do not necessarily have to have a quorum or a 
majority of the total membership present to conduct business, so 
we will proceed at this time to call witnesses that are scheduled. 
I understand that the representatives from the Ventura Farm 
Bureau are now here so, after calling one of the representatives 
of the Los Angeles School District, we will proceed to hear from 
the Ventura delegation. Would the young teacher from the 156th 
Street School come forward please and give your name and spell 
it, and just have a seat there and relax. It will be just a few 
minutes. We want to ask a few questions concerning your job. 
Your name, please. 

MR. WIESEL: WIESEL ~-TI ama 6th grade teacher at 
the 156th Street School, Los Angeles. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And that is one of the schools which 
the Sub-committee visited yesterday on its tour of some of the 
Los Angeles City Schools and Compton School - the Emerson School. 


What type of building or class room are you conducting your 6th 


grade class in, Mr. Wiesel? 
MR. WIESEL: Its a bungalow, I believe its one of the 
portable type. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: 
Its one of the portable types. The 2-room type that 


was described in detail to the committee yesterday morning by 

Mr. Niebecker, the business manager for the Los Angeles City 
School District. We were particularily interested, and I might 
say this for the record because the other members of the committee 
here are not aware, perhaps, of why you have been invited to visit 
with us for a few minutes. When I made a personal tour of some of 
these schools in preparation for the Committee hearings this week 
I met Mr. Wiesel in one of these portable type buildings. It was 
interesting to observe how they conducted the class, to consider 
for a minute there the question of the square class room versus the 
rectangular one; the question of educational adequacy - whether he 
was able to do, in his opinion, an adequate job; how the surround- 
ings appealed to him or didn't appeal to him. I am not saying 
Whether it is representative or not representative, but at least 
it is one man's opinion taken at random as to how satisfactory 
that class room unit seemed to him to be. Perhaps you can give 

us the benefit of some of your views. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: The schools that we saw yesterday 
were not portable. I mean we always figure schools, or any build- 
ings that are portable, can be taken up and taken down, taken apart, 
but those buildings - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It is a substantial building, Mr. Geddes, 
but officially it is termed a portable unit in the Los Angeles 


system as compared with the fixed permanent unit because it is on 


a mud-sill instead of the permanent concrete base. I appreciate 


your point. It really isn't what it seems to be, but it was the 
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less refined. In other words, it has the open plywood - that is 
stained plywood instead of the painted, treated plywood; and also 
did not have the slim line fluorescent units. It has a bearing, 
actually, on the matter of educational adequacy which has been a 
matter of considerable concern throughout the entire State aided 
program. What really is sufficient to be satisfactory and 


educationally adequate and whether we need to go beyond the 


minimum is really a question before this sub-committee and the 


entire investigation. So, I thought it would be interesting for 
the record to get his observation as to how satisfactory that 
particular unit is. So, if you would, in a few minutes, describe 
what un fin bet eis . perhaps by way of contrast - 

MR. WIESEL: Yes, I could show that comparison. We were 
in a bungalow just a few feet from the present school room. Of 
course a few feet can make a great deal of difference. The 
children and I were most unhappy there. There were many reasons 
Which made the school days actually unpleasant. Of course, as 
you know, learning cannot occur under circumstances of that nature. 
We were in a five row set-up with teachers desk in front of the 
room, and there was no ventilation. Shall I go into detail here? 

ASSEMYLYMAN LYON: A little bit, not too much, 

MR. WIESEL: It was simply uncomfortable. Now, we have 
moved into this other room; it is a wonderful situation, and I 
have noticed the change in the children. I have seen some of the 
children who did not graduate on to Junior High, and none of the 
problems, such as discipline and other difficult problems of the 
room are now there, I mean they are at a minimum. We are not in 


a row, we are in a sort of a U shaped set-up with two rows on either 
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side and two rows meeting these two rows, therefore having the 






same number - five rows of seven or eight seats in each. But 






the room itself is extremely pleasant and the ventilation and 
lighting is excellent, direct lighting, which is good. Of course, 





the seat set-up is much better and I failed to mention that the 






teachers desk is sort of in the center here behind bookshelves. 






ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I would like you to answer this 







question, you are in a room that is 24 by 38, the rectangular 





room, are you not? 


MR. WIESEL: I believe so. 






ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Have you had experience in a square 






MR. WIESEL: No, I have not. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: This other bungalow, did you find it 

















quite adequate? 

MR. WIESEL: It probably had less length than the one 
I am in now. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The one you are in now is quite 
satisfactory, and you see no disadvantage in the present shape? 

MR. WIESEL: None whatsoever. It is a fine room in every 
respect. I know you don't want details, but reading groups, on 
the basis of an adequate reading program, can best occur in this 
type of set-up because the room is long enough for spacing. Space 
is important to a child. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It gives you space - it gives you a 
great deal of flexibility doesn't it, in arranging your class 
room work since your desks are movable to some extent. 


MR. WIESEL: 






We don't move the desks. 








ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You don‘t move the desks. 





They leave 





the room set-up to you. 
MR. WIESEL: That is right. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is relatively true of the third, 


fourth or fifth grade. 


MR. WIESEL: You mean the arrangement of the desk? There 


isn't another arrangement to my knowledge. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: A lot of educators say there is a 
flexibility in the use of that type of rpom. You found it quite 
satisfactory? 

MR. WIESEL: Yes, I did. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Keller, do you have a question? 

MR. KELLER: Mr. Wiesel, what about the acoustical effect 
of the plywood walls, do you find that the pupils can hear you with- 
out any trouble? 

MR. WIESEL: Yes. 

MR. KELLER: You can hear them, but you don't find any 
excess reverberation that makes it difficult, or makes the room 
appear noisy to you. 

MR. WIESEL: No, I don't. Maybe I have an ideal situation, 
but I do not find acoustical disturbances. I stand at the "L" of 
the "U" at one point there, and of course there is the other side 
of this "U" at the fartherest point, but it is never difficult. 

MR. KELLER: What about the cabinet work in the room? 

What we saw yesterday is fairly standard for all of them; they have 
that one unit in one corner which forms an alcove and then they 
have some bookshelves along the wall. Do you find that adequate or 
do you find yourself short of storage place? 

MR. WIESEL: No, its adequate. I might inject this thought, 


we haven't had to store very much as we are fairly new, and we don't 





have many supplies; however, there is an area in back ~ 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That alcove there - 

MR. WIESEL: Yes, next to the cloakroom. There is a 
great deal of room there and at one time before the semester's end 
we did have quite a few supplies in there. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you find the lack of a sink in the 
room a serious disadvantage? 

MR. WIESEL: It is a disadvantage. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: A serious one? 

MR. WIESEL: It is serious if you regard the lack of art 
and the ability to have art and other activities; I would say, 


definitely serious. Of course, we use drinking fountains out there 


to take its place. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: There is a telephone call from Ventura 


for Mr. Lawson. Thank you, Mr. Keller. One more question. How 
many students do you have in your sixth grade - in that class? 

MR. WIESEL: I have 31 today, but Monday I will have 35. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You have desks in there that add up to 
about 37 or 40 don't you? 

MR. WIESEL: Yes sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Capacity of 40, very easily. Any 
further questions? 

MR. WIESEL: I had 40 in that room last semester. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You did have 40 students in that room 
last semester? 

MR. WIESEL: I have, as I say, 35 in my room. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Did you experience any particular 
difficulty with that large a class. | 

MR. WIESEL: No, but 40 students - that's a lot, I would 





rather have 35. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I appreciate very much your coming 
down and giving the committee and the record the benefit of your 


personal experience as a teacher in that particular type of room. 


Thanks very much, Mr. Wiesel. I would like to make note of the 


fact that we are very honored to have the Chairman of the full 
Education Committee with us this afternoon, Mr. John L. E. (Bud) 
Collier who just walked in. Sure glad to have you, Bud. Now, we 
also asked Mrs. Haskell, the principal of the Magnolia Street School 
to come for just a very few moments and, for the benefit of the 
record, express some of the sentiments that she was able to yester- 
day when we as a sub-committee personally visited her Magnolia 
Street School. Will you please give your name. 

MRS. HASKELL: I am Mrs. Jean Haskell, Principal of 
Magnolia Street School, Los Angeles. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And that Magnolia Street School, as 
we observed yesterday, is 48 years old - it was constructed in 
1906, is that not approximately correct? 

MRS. HASKELL: That is correct. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And you have 12 rooms in operation in 
the school. It is a two story frame school building? Would you in 
just general terms and very informally, Mrs. Haskell, give the 
committee for the record the benefit of your observations with 
respect to its satisfactoriness, or lack of, for carrying on a good 
adequate educational program. Can you or can you not conduct an 
adequate educational program in that old unit? 

MRS. HASKELL: Well, I think, of course, that an adequate 


educational program is subject to many interpretations; what one 
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would consider an adequate educational program someone else might 
not. If you would imply a satisfactory program is to be one in 
which the children reach fairly good academic standards and in which 
their citizenship is commended by the receiving High School, I should 
say that we have been able to carry on a very adequate program. Now, 
of course, we could perhaps do more if we had some things we do not 
have, but it has not been our policy at Magnolia to weep over what 
we didn't have but rather to make the best joyfully of what we did 
have. We have not accepted as a truism that because we didn't have 
sinks, we couldn't have painting; because we didn't have this, we 
would have to omit that particular phase of the work. But we have 
done the very best we could with what we have had and we have not 
felt poor. One of the teachers said yesterday, after the Committee 
was there, "None of those men could get me to say that we don't like 
our building - that we aren't pleased with our building and don't 
consider it a very, very adequate housing." 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much for your statement. 
Are there any questions of members of the committee who were there 
yesterday that they would care to ask Mrs. Haskell? Mr. Elliott. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT. Mrs. Haskell, you think that the 
program there would be as adequate as one in the more recently con- 
structed schools, say a school that was constructed in the last 5 
years. Are you able to make that type of comparison? 

MRS. HASKELL: Mr. Elliott, if I may be personal, all my 
teaching experience has been in the State of California and all in 


the county of Los Angeles, and that has been somewhat over 30 years, 


and my observation is that the adequacy of the program depends much 





more upon the teacher herself than it does upon the physical set-up. 
I think you can put the very finest physical set-up available in 
the situation and you might have good teaching there, but that would 
depend in my opinion upon the policy and the philosophy, and the 
ability of the teacher. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: We all realize that I think, but do 
you think that you can put on a better type of program having the 


personnel as an equal factor in the matter. Do you think a better 


type of program can be put on if you had a more modern type of 


school. 


MRS. HASKELL: Well, Mr. Elliott, that would be a very 
difficult problem for me to answer. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: What I mean, is there anything in 
your facility that prohibits you from putting on a program comparable 
with one in a more modern type of school? 

MRS. HASKELL: I should say that there is not. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Then you, for example the sink, you 
don't think prevents you from doing - 

MRS. HASKELL: We have sinks in the hall which are avail- 
able for the children. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Yes, but doesn't it make it more 
difficult, for example, to conduct painting classes? 

MRS. HASKELL: I don't think it does. On the other hand, 
I think it is a very good practice for the children to go out to the 
public sink and leave it in good condition when they get through. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Geddes. 
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MR. GEDDES: I would like to ask you, have you taught 
in a school, or in charge, all on one floor to compare with your 


school? 





MRS. HASKELL: 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Have’ you had a chance to compare the 


I beg your pardon, Mr. Geddes. 


adequacy of the school for teaching, or for getting the best out of 
one floor or on several floors. Would you advocate a school built 
more than two stories high? 
MRS. HASKELL: I would definitely recommend a school on 
one floor. I have never taught in one, but I have been in them and 
I think there are certain handicaps in having so many stairs for 
children to climb so many times a day. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GEDDES: Thank you. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thanks very much, Mr. Geddes. If there 








are no further questions, we thank you very much Mrs. Haskell for 
appearing before the committee and giving us the benefit of your 
broad experience. Has Mr. Lawson returned from his phone call? 
Mr. Haniey,;. we would like to call you. 

MR. HANLEY:: Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. 
My name is Robert E. Hanley,;, Farm Bureau Federation. With your con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few brief introductory 
remarks, this may be a subject that may have no apparent connection 
to school construction but I believe that as the information is 
developed here that it will be revealed that it is definitely 
connected with the matter of construction and rehabilitation of 
school buildings. Briefly, as a result of a resolution that was 
adopted by our house of delegates last year we prepared and sponsored 


a bill the last session of the Legislature, authored by Mr. Lowrey, 
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I believe the number was A. B. 3208. This bill related to the 
personal liability of school trustees under the Field Act. Because 
of the fact that we were unable to develop what we considered 


sufficient factual information to support that bill it was with- 


has 
drawn at our request. The bill now that we have/some very definite 


information that the committee may find of value in pursuing this 
thing, and I would like to read to you briefly a statement relating 
to the Pleasant Valley School District at Camarillo, California, 
which I think will cover the situation. In September of 1952, the 
firm of Kistner, Wright and Wright made an examination of this 
facility, evidently at the request of the trustees, and reported 

that the inspection of the east wing made September 2, 1952 indicates 
that the recent earthquake shocks have apparently caused no damage 

to this building. The exterior concrete walls are cracked in places 
due to either settlement or shrinkage, and these cracks show signs 

of having worked during the recent earthquake, but it is not 

believed that they are in any worse condition now then they were 
before the quake. Then it goes on but, getting down to the meat of 
it, it should be observed that any earthquake composes forces on a 
building which while not producing noticable damage, does produce a 
‘certain amount of wear and tear on the structural elements. Apparently 
the recent quake has caused little or no excessive stressing of these 
buildings, but it must be remembered that many slight defects can not 
be discovered in the visual survey. These buildings generally are 
considered to be in very good shape and safe for occupancy with the 
one exception noted above, and except that they are not entirely 
earthquake resistant as defined in the Field Act. 


Now, I would like to quote also, Mr. Chairman, froma 
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letter of a member of the Board of Trustees of that District, which 
is self-explanatory, "Our school finances are such that we are a 
semi-wealthy district yet have insufficient bonding money to keep 

up with the ever increasing growth in our community, yet we are not 
poor enough to apply for State aid in building construction. Our 
present facilities are beyond capacity and we are in the midst of 
purchasing another school site. We, as a Board, feel that additional 
class rooms are more important than spending some $50,000 to $60,000 
to rehabilitate these reasonably safe class rooms. We do believe 
that some money could be wisely spent in improving the old building, 
such as removal of tile from roof, but we would have to complete 
seventeen additional points to meet the Field Act and be free from 
responsibility. We feel that the people of the community should 
share this responsibility with us; putting the issue up for a vote 
under the present law, the people would have to veto the bond 
election, and this would not help future expansion. How can these 
particular buildings be segregated and be voted on by the community? 
We feel we share the interest of the community in what we have done. 
Growth in California has come too fast to comply with growth needs 
and the Field Act together. Should we as a Board tear down or re- 
habilitate the buildings as required by the Field Act? If you were 
a trustee under similar conditions, with class rooms over-crowded, 
and a 100 unit housing project nearing completion in addition to 
other housing expansion, what would you do? You would either take 
the responsibility or resign. If you resign, does that help your 
Successor? What is to be done is the problem." That is the situation, 


Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lawson, who is superintendent of the City of 
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Ventura Elementary Schools says they are faced with a similar 
situation in the City of Ventura, the Lincoln School, and he is 
in a position to quote very specifically and definitely what they 
are faced with in a similar situation in the City of Ventura in 


the Lincoln School. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Lawson, will you kindly take the 


stand, and if you will just stand by too, Mr. Hanley... Mr. Collier 


has a question for Mr. Hanley... 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Mr. Hanley, has your Farm Bureau 
Organization taken any stand or voiced any sentiment relative to 
increasing the bonding capacity of a school district by raising the 
bonding capacity say from 5 percent maybe,to 7 or 10 percent of the 
assessed value, or either a total of the percentage of this allowed 
for the three levels? 

MR. HANLEY:. The only position that we have taken so 
far, Mr. Collier, in that connection is the position that we have 
taken in relation to the passage of the recent 185 million dollar 
long distance plan, at which time the Board of Directors expressed 
as their opinion that where School Districts wish - in other words, 
the State money would be used primarily on needed class room facili- 
ties, but where school districts might wish to build multi-purpose 
rooms or other facilities, then a good share of that cost should be 
borne by the local district, even suggesting that perhaps in that 
case the bonding capacity be increased too. That is our only re- 
quest. Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, we would like you to have these 
letters for your record. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We will appreciate having the copies 
of those to facilitate the transcribing. Will you state your name 


and spell it, and also your position. 
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MR. LAWSON: A. W. Lawson, Elementary School Superintendent 
of Ventura. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Lawson, would you proceed to give 
us the benefit of your experience? Give whatever statement you 
had in mind giving. 

MR. LAWSON: There has been considerable discussion with 
our School Board, Board of Education in Ventura, with this question 
of personal responsibility. We have now only one building which 
does not meet the provision; the others have been reconstructed. 
This one has a square footage of approximately 15,000 square feet. 

It is a building that was erected in 1931 and as you know, the 
earthquake hit in 1933 and the inspection we had by the Division 

of Architecture in 1950 found that the building was unsafe. There 

are many statements to the effect that this excellent building is 
similar to the Camarillo School building, according to their testimony. 
I would not like to give the impression at all that our members of 

the Board of Education want to continue the use of unsafe buildings. 
This building will not be used if it is deemed unsafe; although it 
does not meet the provision of the Field Act, the Board has instructed 
me to secure the services of competent, disinterested engineers - 
structural engineers to give us their unbiased viewpoint about the 
building, and if it is their feeling that the building should be 
reconstructed, rest assured it will be. But if they feel, as has 

been indicated in the past, that this building is a useful and good 
sound building, although now not in compliance with the provisions 


of the Field Act, then our trustees will continue to use it and not 


rebuild it at the cost of approximately a third of a million dollars.. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Lawson, may I break in to ask, is 
your district locally financed or has it received State aid? Yours 
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is entirely locally financed? Therefore, really what you are 





testifying to doesn't really directly have a bearing on the scope 





of this inquiry except as it indicates the difficulty in retaining 
the use of buildings that may be adequate, but for want of a better 
definition as to what "unsafe" is, in that case to be condemned. 


And, of course, that has been a problem in the State aid program 










during the first 3 or 4 years - about 40 percent of all the State 
money went for reconstruction and replacement rather than new class 
rooms. Your feeling, then, is that the law might well be amended 

to modify the particular type of personal responsibility that the 
Board of Trustees is faced with when you have a declaration of “unsafe. 


MR. LAWSON: The feeling of our Board of Equcation would be 








that if possible have the law so amended that when trustees feel that 


their buildings are reasonably sound, not reasonably, but are sound 








buildings although not in compliance with the Field Act, and they 


have then proceeded further and called in the services of competent 








engineers and architects who in turn find the building to be sound 






though still not in complete compliance, they might thereafter be 






permitted to call an election of the district and if the voters of 


that district then decide to continue the use of that building, it 











is their feeling that the trustees should be relieved of the personal 





responsibility, and the responsibility should be vested in the district 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It is my understanding that there is a 
present section in the Education Code that does set up that routine, 
or procedure, for a Board to shift the responsibility to the district. 
MR. LAWSON: The information that we have from our County 
Counsel is that it cannot be shifted even if you have had such an 
election; it says that you shall not ise a given building even if 
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the public has voted to continue the use of it, and not build any 
thing more until you have rehabilitated that building. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Seem to have a difference of opinion 


from County Counsels then, as to whether the Board can shift its 


responsibility. Mr. Keller did you have a question? 


MR. KELLER: Mr. Lawson, when the Division of Architecture 
made its finding that the building did not conform to the minimum 
standards of the Field Act, did they offer any suggestions as to 
what it would take to put it in shape? 

MR. LAWSON: No, the simple statement at the end is just 
this, I will read it "For the above reasons the Lincoln School 
Building is unsafe for use; however, if strengthening be contemplated 
it appears that such work is féasible within reasonable, economical 
limits." Now, that doesn't tell our Board too much as to what they 
might do. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Did you inquire as to - 
MR. LAWSON: We have all sorts of quotations on that ranging 


from $150,000 up to over $400,000 for the rehabilitation of the build- 
ing which cost approximately $350,000, and the demolition of the 
present building would cost around $30,000 according to estimates 
we have. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What kind of construction? 
MR. LAWSON: Masonry construction, plaster construction, 
the difficulty of course being that there is not reinforcing steel. 
MR. KEATING: One or two floors? 
MR. LAWSON: Mostly one floor. The cafeteria is on the 


second floor which the Board - 


MR. KEATING: Well, did these various estimates you had for 
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rehabilitation, were they strictly for the rehabilitation to make 





it safe, or did they also attempt to include some modernization in 






the process? 





MR. LAWSON: We considered the aspects of that. One firm 






gives us an estimate of $175,000 for the structural rehabilitation 









alone. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Excuse me for interrupting. I would 





like to direct a question to Mr. Keller. Is it not possible to have 





a building either existing or remodelled made very safe for occupancy 






without technically complying with the detailed requirements of the 






- ‘Field Act? 






MR. KELLER: I am afraid that's a question which you had 





better direct to the Division of Architecture. If they set up a set 













of specific standards, then technically unless you comply with those 
standards to the letter then it is not possible. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I was not implying that we not comply 
with the standards, but it seems that wherever this question of re- 
placement or rehabilitation comes up it has to do with the pre-thirty 
three building, which obviously in most cases, this is as I understand 
it, does not comply with the technical requirements of the Field Act 
but in itself may be a thoroughly safe structure. If I'm correctly 
informed, the 2-story frameMagnolia School that we visited yesterday 
doesn't architecturally or structurally comply with the requirements 
of the Field Act, yet most engineers would say that an earthquake 
would never shake that down - the type that we have been considering. 
MR. KELLER: I think you would find from a legal standpoint 
that if it does not have in it all the elements that are controlled 





by the Field Act that says must be present - 






ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You've got your liability then - 
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MR. KELLER: If it does not have all the elements that 
are controlled in the Field Act to be structurally safe, then it is 









not structurally safe. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: As the Code defines it, and that is the 





question which seems to appear whether to recommend - 







MR. KELLER: Then it becomes a matter of opinion of one 
th 


e 
structural engineer against another. that/way it is, is reasonably 





safe with a very low calculated risk, but another one may think other- 






wise. I think largely it is a question that should be directed to 






the structural engineers in the Division of Architecture. 






ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It might be then that we should attempt 





to set up some standard of earthquake panic safety for pre-thirty three 






buildings, so they could pass but not necessarily have the same re- 







quirements as post 33 buildings under the Field Act. Then we could 






protect all students equally with perhaps two types of categories. 





MR. KELLER: MThat*s possible. I would like to make this 





observation too. Of course, the elements that were thought necessary 














in 1933 and the years subsequent to that are subject to change and 
they have been. For instance, in the support budget for that portion 
of the Division of Architecture that handles this for the °53 and '54 
fiscal year, they requested they be allowed to spend $50,000 for re- 
search work on timber diaphragm, diagonal sheeting and that sort of 
thing at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, probably 
the finest wood research laboratory in the world and certainly in this 
country. It is my understanding that so far there has been sufficient 
amount of that to enable the Division of Architecture to reduce its 


requirements. In other words, what was thought to be necessary before 






is now not thought to be entirely necessary. There are certain re- 


ductions possible under the requirements to make the building conform. 
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Now, they have asked for a similar allottment of money for the '54 
and '55 year to be expended with regard to masonry construction with 
the probability of the University of California, and possibly Stanford, 
doing the research work. That, too, may result in after the findings 
are done - they may discover that what's in that particular building 
that Mr. Lawson is talking about is quite adequate and a change in 
our administrative regulations may actually throw it inside the code 
rather than outside. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I think that is a point that is well 
to get into the record then, in an effort to avoid needless destruc- 
tion of buildings that could well be used. Is there any further 
question members of the committee would like to direct to Mr. Lawson? 


Mr. Hanley, we covered that point very well and we appreciate your 


bringing that particular matter to our attention. I will call the 


next witnesses then. You have another witness, Mr. Hanley, from 
Riverside County? 

MR. HANLEY: I do, Mr. Chairman. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I believe we have scheduled one from 
Riverside in San Bernardino. 

MR. HANLEY: And one from the Elsinore District. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: May I inquire, Mr. Hanley, the particular 
point that their testimony will go to. 

MR. HANLEY: Mr. Waibers. a member of the Chino Unified 
School District would like to speak in support of the use of duplicate 
or standard . plans and relate to you the experience of constructing 4 
facilities in their district. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All right, fine. 

MR. HANLEY: If you have no objections, and before I call 
upon him, I would like to submit with permission of this gentleman, 
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Mr. Jacobs, a member of the San Buenaventura Elementary School 
Board, a letter relating to the matter of the Lincoln School, which 
Mr. Lawson has. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you, we shall make that a matter 
or record then. Mr. Hohberg, will you give your name. 


MR. HOHBERG: Mr. Harold Hohberg, Chino, Member of the 


School Board, Chino Unified School District. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: How do you spell that? 

MR. HOHBERG: HOHBERG. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Hohberg. 

MR. HOHBERG: Last July I went on the School Board of the 
Chino Unified School District, First, I would like to comment on 
the liability of Board members relating to unsafe buildings. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All right, just a moment. We have 
covered that pretty well and do not wish this afternoon to duplicate 
too much in the way of testimony, if that is all right, Mr. Hanley. 
If you would speak to you specific school problem there. 

MR. HOHBERG: Since 1949 we have built four primary schools, 
which all are about the same description. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is in a locally financed district, 
or are you on State aid? 

MR. HOHBERG: State Aid. They are all on about a 2-mile 
radius of our district and we have had to pay 8 percent architect 
fees for all of them. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: No credits or reductions for the reuse 
of those plans? 

MR. HOHBERG: Not to my knowledge. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: But you did essentially reuse the same 


plan in that area? 
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MR. HOHBERG: No, they weren't the same plan; they could have 
— ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Oh, I see. I thought you were going to 
speak to the actual reuse of plans in your district - the desirability. 
Go ahead, then, Mr. Hohberg. 

MR. HOHBERG: They would have worked out very good had we 
used the same plan for all schools in that elementary district. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Did your School Board not consider that 
possibility at the time, or did they consider it and rule it out, or 
just how did you fail to take advantage of that when you apparently 
realized the value of it. 

MR. HOHBERG: Well, to my knowledge they more or less left 
it up to the architect and it was just ruled out. The School Board 
didn't have too much to say about it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: A five man school board? 

MR. HOHBERG: Five man school board, yes sir. 

MR. KEATING: Mr. Hohberg, did the same architect do all 
your plans? 

MR. HOHBERG: Yes. 

MR. KEATING: You made a separate agreement on each school? 
For him to draw up each specific school for you? 

MR. HOHBERG: Yes. 

MR. KEATING: You had to approve that as the Board of 
Trustees though, I believe, didn't you? 

MR. HOHBERG: Yes, sir. 

MR. KEATING: It was still within your province to reject 
those plans or reject the architect, isn't that true? 


MR. HOBERG: That's true. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And all four of those schools received 


State aid? 











MR. HOHBERG: Yes, sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You did have the privilege to select 
any architect of your choosing, is that true? 
MR. HOHBERG: That is true. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Sorry to have so many interruptions, 













Mr. Hohberg, but you raised a question as you go along. 





MR. HANLEY: Perhaps the committee would be interested 
in hearing from Mr. Hohberg as to the comparability of these facili- 
ties - were they of equal size and equal number enrolled in the 
schools. 

MR. HOHBERG: Well, then 100 pupils, most of them are 16 
class rooms with an administration building and a multi-purpose room. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: 
hundred students. 























That would mean about 8 or 9 





I see. 


MR. KELLER: 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All about the same category. Do you 


About 700. 





know what the per square foot cost was on those? 
MR. HOHBERG: I don't remember. I know we got one under 
construction right now, and it is $15.55 per square foot. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: For the entire project? 
MR. HOHBERG: Yes. It was for 4 class rooms, a multi-purposé¢ 
room and an administration room. 
MR. KELLER: It is top-heavy with multi-purpose rooms. 
ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: What type of construction was that - 
stucco? 
MR. HOHBERG: Stucco - one story. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: One story frame stucco, that is for four 
Class room, multi-purpose, and administration, running you over $15.00 


per square foot. I think it would be advisable to find some way to get 
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more detailed information on those projects. Those will all come 
through local allocation boards, Mr. Keating. You can check that 
and we want to make references. 

MR. KELLER: Its a premium area - it is not the same as 
immediate Los Angeles. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Chino, it wouldn't be appreciably more 
than Los Angeles in a cost group, would it? ; 

MR. KELLER: Yes, I think there is a 5 percent allowance, 
if I am not mistaken. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Riverside is in cost group #4, that is 
plus 5 percent over Los Angeles, so that on a class room that in 
Los Angeles is approved at $13.50 would be $14.18 in Riverside. Does 
anyone have any further question of Mr. Hohberg with respect to the 
situation in Chino? Can you think of any more questions on that? 
I think we are going to have to have much more detailed information. 
You have raised a very interesting point and we want to pursue that 
much further in order to get a comparison there. There must be some 
other reason, that 5 percent plus, why you are running that much over 
what Los Angeles and Orange counties are running ~ locally financed 
districts. Out of curiousity, Mr. Hohberg, what is the complexion. 
of your school board down there - what is your profession or business, 
and what is that of the other four members? 

MR. HOHBERG: I am a poultryman and a row crop farmer; 
Mr. Berry is a car salesman; Mr. Newman is reed salesman, feed store; 


Mel Reilly is a fire superintendent down at CIM, and Mr. Homer is a 
farmer - he is chairman. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Most of them are in business. Business- 


men who would presumably appreciate the value of a dollar, and I am 


sure a farmer would appreciate the same thing. I am a little curious 
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as to why a Board of that complexion would fail to exert every 


possible effort to have re-use of plans and effect economy where 


they could. Of course, I appreciate their State aid program, too. 


What, if any difficulties have you had as a Board or through your 
administration? What, if any, difficulties with respect to getting 
your projects under way and completed? 

MR. HOHBERG: Well, we have none except it takes a long 
time up in Sacramento with the State Department there. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What would be the period of delay, or 
period of time, between your application and the actual completion of 
construction? Can you give us that figure? You have had four build- 
ings now, I mean four elementary schools; how long has it taken from 
the time you submitted the application - 

MR. HOHBERG: Actually in class rooms? Well, I'd say a 
little over a year. Sometime the elementary - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It must be substantially over a year. 

MR. HOHBERG: In the High School that we are building now, 
we don't expect to be in until 1955. It is in the architects hands now 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes. I believe that is about as far as 
we can pursue that matter at this time; however, you have raised 
questions in the law. Mr. Collier has a question. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Mr. Hohberg, what assistance, if any, 
did the Department of Education give you down there so far as select- 
ing your sites or working with you so far as your plans were concerned? 

MR. HOHBERG: Our sites were old school buildings torn down. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Well, did the State Department of 
Education at the State level give you any assistance whatsoever in 
that direction or was it all done by your local group down there 
without the aid of the State Department of Education? 









MR. HOHBERG: Oh, they helped, sure. 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: To what extent? 
MR. HOHBERG: They would recommend this and that to us, 












where we could save money. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Did they suggest anything, any equipment 
or features in the buildings that they thought should be included 





that you hadn't perhaps thought of, or vice versa did they suggest 
taking anything out that you thought of including? 
MR. HOHBERG: Mostly taken out. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: 





I believe that is sufficient. 





Is that so. 








We appreciate you taking the time and trouble, Mr. Hohberg, to come 


all the way over here. Mr. Hanley, do you have another witness from 





Will you try to make it as brief as possible. 




















another county? 
MR. HANLEY: We certainly will Mr. Chairman. Mr. Paul H. 
Thompson, Council Chairman of the Board of the Elsinore High School~ 
District. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you. Mr. Thompson, we are glad 
to have you here. Will you give your name and - 
MR. THOMPSON: Paul H. Thompson on the Board of the Elsinore 
Union High School... 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You are a member of the Board of Trustees 
MR. THOMPSON: Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Elsinore Union High School? 
MR. THOMPSON: Been on the Board about 5 years. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see. Have you received State aid in 
your district? 
MR. THOMPSON: No, we are locally financed. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All locally financed, both elementary 
and high school? 
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MR. THOMPSON: My district, just the High School. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You are not familiar with the grammar 
school, just the high school. 

MR. THOMPSON: Our district composes five elementary schools 
in the high school district. The elementary schools are on State aid. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see. Nor is your high school 

MR. THOMPSON: Nor is our high school. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What particular problem do you wish to 
speak to. 

MR. THOMPSON: I would like to support this idea of stand- 
ardized plans for school buildings, particularly on the smaller schools 
As you travel through the State up and down, all of these one floor 
class rooms are more or less a general type and there are thousands 
of them being built. If the State could - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: They could be of a general type, or they ~ 
seem to be but actually many of them aren't - they are really different 

MR. THOMPSON: The general design, the exterior design and 
floor plan appears to be the same. Interiors, of course, would be 
different. With millions of dollars being spent for school construc- 
tion, both local money and State money, this 84 percent which we pay 
runs into many millions of dollars. You are familiar that when we 
hire a competent architect, he draws the plans, he has had the 
engineering all done, then we have to turn them over to the State 
and the State charges us an additional 4 of 1 percent to approve 
them. If there were. standardized planswhich the State could put out 


for a very nominal fee, it would save our State and our taxpayers 


millions of dollars, besides facilitating the building of these. 


We hire architects now to go on through and it takes months, perhaps 


a year. In fact, in our local district we hired the architect, gave 
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him the go ahead for the plans on the 13th of July to draw plans 





for 7 class rooms and toilet facilities. The plans were turned 






over to the Board on the 16th day of November; they were sent to 






the State Board of Education in Los Angeles which kept them for 






30 days and sent them to Sacramento for checking and we got them 


back about the 25th of January. And while in our district we are 






not rushed like some of these districts that have to build so fast 





and time is an element, and it is very crowded, to have those ready 





by the school year in September. It is very doubtful if we have 
about 
them by October, which is a/year and four months. 







ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Your theory then, to summarize what 





you stated and what you are advocating,is that in some way to make 






more extensive use of duplicate plans or some sort of standardized 









plan or plan units that would expedite and accelerate the construc- 
tion program. | 


MR. THOMPSON: That's right, and it would also be cheaper 







for both the State and the schools. 






ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We certainly appreciate your coming all 











the way from Elsinore to give us the benefit of your opinion and the 
experience you have had in your district. Are there any questions? 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: What are the sizes of the schools in 
your district? You say you have seven elementary schools. What 
are the sizes, the class room - 
MR. THOMPSON: The class rooms run approximately a thousand 
feet. 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Not that, but approximately how many 


rooms? 





MR. THOMPSON: Three to four in a building, about 30 feet 





Wide, exclusive of cupboard walls. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: In your opinion, how many class 
rooms, or the size of a school, would you say could actually be 
standardized so far as using duplicate plans is concerned? 

MR. THOMPSON: A great many of these schools where they 
are building 6 and 8 and 10 class rooms, strictly as class rooms - 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: In other words, a standard class 
room is a standard class room regardless of where it is built, in 
your opinion. 

MR. THOMPSON: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: And you think a standard class room 
could be used throughout the State of California. 

MR. THOMPSON: I see no reason why they can't. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr.Collier. Any 
further questions? Mr. Thompson, we appreciate very much you taking 
time to come and assist us. 

MR. THOMPSON: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We will proceed. Mr. Butler, will you 
please come forward and state your name and the position you hold. 

MR. BUTLER: Bruce Butler, Assistant Superintendent, Business 
Services, Norwalk City Schools. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I believe Mr. Keating would like to ask 
some questions regarding paper work and processing of applications 
from your district for State aid. As I understand, the Norwalk 
District has relied very heavily upon the State Aid program to build 
schools. Mr. Keating, will you proceed? 

MR. KEATING: Mr. Butler, in connection with your district 


funds and State aid that is supplied to you under your application 


for the various building programs you have had in your district, do yo 
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know the routine you have to go through for the use of your district 
funds when they are made available as ‘part of your application for 
State aid? Are you the authorized agent in your district? 

MR. BUTLER: No, I am not the authorized agent. Mr. R. Benton, 
the superintendent, is the authorized agent. 

MR. KEATING: Do you help him with the calculation? 

MR. BUTLER: I help him with a good deal of it;because I am 
not the authorized agent I am probably a little further away from a 
few of the things and I might have a difficult time answering these 
questions, but I will do my best as I am involved in it very definitely. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I think some of the committee members 
haven't got a clear picture of how a school district receives money 
that is made available by the State Allocation Board, and if you will 
briefly start out on the original operation that you may do, and just 
briefly explain to the committee members, I think they will get a 
better picture, 

MR. BUTLER: From the time we determine that we think we 
are eligible to go throuth the process. 

MR. KEATING: Yes sir. What offices does it have to clear 
through before it finally gets back to you in the way of a warrant? 


MR. BUTLER: I think I will review a little background 


under Chapter 1389. We built eleven projects, about 6 million dollars 
approximately, and we now have ten projects approved by the Allocation 
Board under Chapter 19 totalling approximately 3 million dollars. We 
being so heavily involved in this probably makes our problem accentuated 
Over a school district that might have a few class rooms and they are 
trying to build up a program - a school district that needs one 


additional school possibly can process an application a little faster 
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and maybe get their building built, but from our standpoint it 


gets to be quite a complex problem in filing these applications 

and finally getting approval to go to bid. On this Chapter 19, 

the latest one, we started working on this in November 1952 - October 
and November of 1952. We finally were able to file our original 
justification document with the Department of House Planning on 
February 27, 1953. That is why I say one project could be faster, 
but we have so many projects, we are growing so rapidly, that it takes 
a long time to meet all of the requirements. We, then, after having 
our application filed with the Division of School House Planning on 
February 27, 1953, finally had our application filed with the 
Department of Finance, Los Angeles office, on May 18, 1953. I 

might add we have 4,600 pupils on double session at the present 

time, that is why we are drastically trying to process things just 

as fast as we can, We have double sessions up to the 6th grade in 
Many, many of our schools. I think I need to say a couple of things 
here to clear up this problem. Between the time after filing our 
application and going over our first documents with the Department 

of Finance, certain things were pointed out; in other words, we had 
worked days and months, the architects had too, to get things in 
shape and we went over our preliminary application with the Depart- 
ment of Finance and certain things were pointed out that were not 

in the application and if they were not there we would never get it 
so we had to go back and revise many applications. I might illus- 
trate that; I think it ties in with this whole problem, Mr. Keating. 
I don't want to take too much of the committee's time and to go into 
too much detail. Such things I need to illustrate as, well, the flag 


pole isn't included in your application and you won't get it unless 
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you revise and include that in your computations and your figures 






of things requested ~ that is why I am mentioning it to you. The 






way the law is written as I understand it, I might not completely 






understand it but approximately so, the way the law is writtén, 
certain rules and regulations must be adopted by the administrating 






body of the Act, and in so doing they have set up certain controls 







regarding certain problems; if they are not in the application they 






will never be given to you - I say given - they will never be allowed 






because they are not in the scopé of the project as you have it 






listed, and in making out all of these detailed estimates, say cost- 
ing 4 or 500,000 for large schools, 16 to 18 class rooms, we possibly 






made an error omitting the flag pole. The flag pole is a part of 













our school and we didn't realize it was quite so serious, but that 
















little detail was left out and we had to revise everything and there 
are other instances of the same kind; I just picked that out as an 
illustration. I am not saying that the Department of Finance is at 
fault, but in some way or other the rules and regulations haye got 
in and it helps to slow this thing down - I think that is what we 
are trying to get at here. 3 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Any more questions? 

MR. KEATING: Yes, I want to get into the financing, how 
the district withdraws State aid money hy estimates on the Allocation 
Board, withdrawal or make available on a local level, through your 
county auditor, the funds that may be available under say Chapter 
1389 or Chapter 19. 

MR. BUTLER: You mean all the various forms that we fill 





out? 
MR. KEATING: What process you go through, how you estimate 





your items that you want to - 
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MR. BUTLER: The amount we are going to need for a project? 

MR. KEATING: That's right. 

MR. BUTLER: That is quite a complex thing that you get 
into going through all that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Pardon me, Mr. Butler and Mr. Keating. 
Perhaps we can speed this up a bit if we ask you to, just as you 
started to do, just detail specific suggestions for shortening the 
time. 

MR. BUTLER: All right, I will give you one or two things. 
One is in this red tape that we have to go through in order to finally 
get an application approved and revise these thick documents and the 
number of sheets out of them is one, but maybe it has to be. Another 
is where you have dual control where the Department of Education is 
supposed to analyze facilities and needs and authorize it through the 
justification document, and approve the square footage, etc., and then -. 
when it gets into the Department of Finance, again it has to go through, 


it seems to me, some of the same screening, I know for a different 


purpose. The way the rules and regulations are set up, in many cases 


they have to come out and double check a square footage that has been 
said that they already have existing; they have to measure existing 
facilities - come out with a tape measure maybe to see if what you 
have in your application is right. Maybe it has to be, but the 
Department of Finance having to do that after the Department of Edu- 
cation has gone over the facilities and approved is, I might mention, 
something that slowed our district down by another month or two. I 
think this is illustrated by what we run into wigen/ Gite ookibotinle 
passages. Concrete connecting those covered passages usually, I know 


that some districts are trying to get around the law here probably, and 
that is the problem we ran into. -you have concrete, maybe its 8 feet 
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wide, running down your covered passage and you may have a 2 foot 
overhang beyond that concrete to shield you from falling rains. Under 
some wording in the Act and the way it is being interpreted, if our 
playground goes out from this covered passage - and all of our build- 


ings run say on fingers from this covered passage- and our playground 


goes out here, and you might have a dirt playground, an asphalt one, 


or you might have lawn - we usually start off with a black top, weil, 
under the interpretation that has been placed upon the law, if you 
have black top under that eave even though your concrete walk is 8 
feet wide, you drop down 6 inches and this is not a naturally play- 
ground area; it is interpreted that that is covered walk area, so we 
had to revise every application that we had square footage, dollar 
wise, because those 2 feet, if it had been bare ground it would have 
been al] right, but those 2 feet were paved area under a covered 
passage. That took us a long time to revise our application again 

to get this thing back. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is a very interesting point. I 
think, too, since your district is growing so very rapidly this point 
would be interesting, are you able to anticipate the growth and the 
needs for additional class rooms earlier than you are able to take 
into consideration officially the factors that you would use to 
estimate that growth? In other words, are you behind in your con- 
struction and your completion of enough class rooms because of your 
inability to legally anticipate far enough in advance your needs. 

MR. BUTLER: Very definitely, yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In computing your unhoused students and 
your unhoused estimated population say a year from this September, 


a matter of estimating tracts and subdivisions that are going in, 
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on an application basis versus a foundation laid basis - that sort 






of thing, are you running into much trouble there? 





MR. BUTLER: We are running well behind. I think our 





4,600 double session emphasizes that, on a’ total pupil enrollment 






of about 9,200. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You feel that you could have more 





adequately anticipated their needs if you had had a little more free- 






dom in any respect. 





MR. BUTLER: Well, if the program could move faster, if 





there is any way it could, probably the 2-year projection might come 






fairly close to meeting your needs, but by the time, as I said we sat de 







October *52 and started filing our applications and as large as we are 






going through all the steps and finally getting an allocation, then we 

















have to go ahead and draw our plans and that takes months of work 
with your architects unless they want to finance you on the side just 
hoping you will get the State money, which some architects will do, 
and if they will do that then you can have your plans started so that 
when you do get your allocation you are in better shape. If you don’t 
have an architect that can do that, again that is a handicap for the 
architect because it takes one with financial backing to be able to 

do that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I appreciate that. Your statement leads 
to a very, I think, pertinent question. If we can kind of tie this 
thing down because we do have a lot of other scheduled witnesses - 
you said you had about eleven schools that have been built under this 
program, each of those is a large school in the neighborhood of 14 to 
16 rooms or between 10 and 16 rooms. 


MR. BUTLER: I think I had better say about eight schools with 






additions to some schools. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see. About eight new schools with 
additions to existing schools. That is all in the same Norwalk School 
District, Elementary School District, 15 square miles. It is nota 


Unified School District. 
MR. BUTLER: It is not a Unified School District. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Is there any reason why for each of those 


eight new schools you could not have chosen sites and effectively 
reused the same basic set of plans, or basic units of those plans so 
that in the seven succeeding schools, say for instance that all the 
steps that have to be followed wouldn't have to be done entirely over. 
The Division of Architecture could look at your set of plans and say 
"now pages 1 through 20 we have already approved and covered before; 
we will have to review the foundation plans which are new." Something 
like that, which would substantially accelerate, it would seem from 
other testimony we have received on locally financed districts, the 
completion of your total program. 

MR. BUTLER: Well, I would only say this - when we financed 
our own buildings we did not repeat the plans because every time we 
build a school building, certain things are not right. I think when 
you build a home you do not repeat the same home because there are 
things you do not want, things that look good in print, but you do 
not repeat it; certain things you have to revise because of your 
knowledge and information, maintenance-wise, operation-wise, and 
educationally-wise. Educationally, I think it would be very unsound 
to keep repeating a set of plans. I think we would have a very poor 
school district if we had repeated plans we used on our first project 
in our existing schools. Our schools now are far better, not more 


costly, but far better planned. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Wouldn't it perhaps though be better to 
have some of these thousands of school students who are on double 
session in a moderately adequate room than in one with the latest 
revised refinements. Wouldn't they gain more from being on full 
session under a little simpler plan, perhaps, than on double session 
in the refined plan? 

MR. BUTLER: Yes, that is our biggest public relations 
problem is these tremendous numbers of kids on double session with 
10,000 more new homes in our district that we haven't even had a 
pupil from yet, all within our district in this new sub-division. 
And double sessions are our biggest problem - we would like nothing 
better than to get them on single session, but I think it would be 
educationally poor to design facilities that you are going to use for 


the next 30 or 40 years that do not meet all the present best thinking 


in material, operation, maintenance-wise that you can get at the time 
you build the building. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Keating has a question. 

MR. KEATING: Mr. Butler, do you have one firm of architects 
doing all your plans? 

MR. BUTLER: Yes we do, Mr. Keating. 

MR. KEATING: Can they furnish you ample service for the 
_ projects you have coming through or would it be preferable to have 
more than one in order to speed up the process of plans? 

MR. BUTLER: I believe we can proceed with them just as 
fast as we could if we spread it out due, you might say, to the 
limitations on our own facilities for planning schools; they know 
our thinking, they know the things we want and things we don't want. 
And, I think, we can proceed faster than changing, with lots of 
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architects; we are still a relatively small district with a limited 
administrative staff, planning staff. 






MR. KEATING: Following up the other question that is in 





my mind. You have had, I think, over the period of the last 2 or 3 





years a bonding capacity of a million dollars, or better, of which 






you have used a good portion for construction. In order to speed up 






your processes of providing schools, have you ever thought of the 





possibility of going out on your bond money that has been made avail- 







able to the school district,of acquiring sites and getting plans 






selected and go to work on that so that when the State funds are 






available all you have to go is send the plans in. You have the 


sites and you would save so much time thinking about sites, plans 






and everything after the State money is available, something like 





what's going through right now under Chapter 19. In other words, 
















have you helped yourself in securing sites and plans before you 
come to the State for aid? 

MR. BUTLER: In our opinion, we have helped ourselves to 
the best of our ability and are now building a complete school, plus 
an addition, on our owm funds. | 

MR. KEATING: I know you have. But there is - 

MR. BUTLER : In other words, if we had shifted those to 
services and site purchasing, and have the plans all ready for State 
money? 

MR. KEATING: You save money. 

MR. BUTLER: In other words, that is your question. 

MR. KEATING: If you would use some of that money to make or 


get these sites available that you know are there, and arrange your 





Plans and get them in position so that when the State money is avail- 






able and when your application goes in, you would have that much 
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behind you and all you would have to do is work on the plan and 


get it to bid. 

MR. BUTLER: Well, I'd say if we were sure that the State 
money Was coming through and we were sure that State money would 
flow and that the 185 million wouldn't run out and all of those 
various things, that would probably have some possibilities - some 
very definite possibilities. I appreciate that thought. I think 
that public relations-wise in our own district, when our people know 
that that amount of money is being sold and they can't see something 
moving, I think we have problems that you don't realize, and that they 
have got to see things moving, they have to see schools under con- 
struction even though sometimes we sit there and we know that a wiser 
course, I*'11 have to admit, you might think would be the best way, 
public relations-wise, you can't sit there when you have 5,000 kids 
under double session without getting some buildings up as fast as 
you possibly can get them up. I think sometimes sitting right there 
where you are meeting those people, those parents, is tougher than 
sitting somewhere else and not seeing from our viewpoint. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Are you familiar with the portable 
Class rooms that are used here in the City of Los Angeles? 

MR. BUTLER: Fairly familiar. I have seen them in several 
districts. I haven't happened to see Los Angeles City schools. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: You said that you can't plan a class 


room today for tomorrow. What in your estimation, then, is the 


difference of the class room of today and the class room that will 


be tomorrow? 


MR. BUTLER: I can’t answer you too correctly, but I think 


I can answer you indirectly without avoiding in any way - our facilities 
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that we are building today are far easier to maintain than the 


facilities we build three years ago. 
ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: As long as the building is structur- 
ally sound, for instance like these portables that they use in Los 


Angeles, not only using duplicate plans, but they are moving the 


schools, actually moving the class rooms from one site to the other 
and they seem educable. We were out yesterday and visited some of 

the class rooms; and whether a class room is sitting on a site here 

on Main Street or sitting on a site down there on Western Avenue, a 
class room is a class room and I am very much interested in your 
definition of a class room, say ten years from now. A class room 

that we build today, why can't it be used 10 years from now? What 

is the difference in education so far as the class room is concerned - 
forgetting structural soundness. I am just thinking of an educable 
soundness. 

MR. BUTLER: I think I can go back to the building we built 
in 1935 and the building we built in 1945 and I think you can surely 
see the difference. One of them has a couple of light fixtures, 
with very poor lighting, with practically no windows, very poor 
ventilation, no vented heaters or anything else to compare to what 
was built in 1945 and I am wondering if the same difference is true 
between 1945 and 1955,or any period you take, with new materials and 
construction techniques and various things that are done; the differ- 
ence naturally in 3 years is less than 10 years. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: That is the only difference then, 
just the lighting effects. 

MR. BUTLER: Well, I just mentioned lighting, heating, venti- 


lation, construction techinques. In 1935 we built with reinforced 
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concrete in Norwalk, Class A structures - in 1945 we did not, we 
built plain stucco. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Let me, Mr. Collier, interrupt and 
insert this question. Mr. Butler, do you think that your program 
of education conducted in your original 1935 buildings is poorer or 
any less adequate for the teachers and the students, primarily for 
the students as they are the ones that are being taught, than in 
your 1950 buildings? 

MR. BUTLER: Yes, I think they very definitely are. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In what respect are they getting less 
well educated? 

MR. BUTLER: I think there, the Schoolhouse Planning 
Division has far more information than I. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You are at the local level and you 
are there dealing with the students and that raises the crux of the 
question as to whether or not,because we heard testimony yesterday, 


as you did earlier, that in a 50 or 48 year old building they are 


doing an adequate job and getting compliments from high schools that 


accept those students. Now I wonder why in a 1935 building you can’t 
turn out just as well educated kids as you can in a 1950 building. 

MR. BUTLER: I wonder if there isn't a health factor and a 
lot of other factors there, other than just education. The teacher, 
naturally, is the most import thing regardless of - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Of all your basic features. 

MR. BUTLER: Very poor ventilation in the 1935 building and 
1945 building; very poor heating, unvented gas heaters - those things 
all tend, very poor lighting, about four candles as compared to 30 to 
40 or 25 to 40 as we have in the modern buildings; definitely, that 
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was the situation in our schools in 1935 as compared to '45. I 
think that health and environment factors are very important. I 
know that they are in your learning process as it goes on, I think 
anyone will tell you that.The makeup of children, pupils learning, 
etc., = 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I think there would be no basic question 
on that, but once you get beyond heat and light and ventilation, you 
have covered the basic elements there. I don't want to pursue it 
further; I think we have made it a matter of record. The point of 
view seems to be very prevalent and I think if I may say so, that one 
of the factors that is causing the State aid program to run much more 


than it might if we would content ourselves with adequate, but not 


what obviously is the very best. In your effort to do a good job in 


your district you are attempting to get the very latest requirements 
in engineering, materials, architecture, and the latest word in venti- 4 
lation as educational adequacy. I doubt very much if there has been 
such a drastic change in the fundamentals between 1950 and 1954 that 
the students are going to materially suffer,when class rooms are the 
paramount concern of the Legislature and the people of California, 
whether it has a little refinement or it doesn't have a little refine- 
ment. It is a matter of principle we are working on here, you under- 
stand. Mr. Kilpatrick has one question. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: I would just like to ask a question. 
Mr. Butler, in the light of your suggestions of the changing technique 
and standard, or teaching needs of society, did you feel that it was 
well to build for 100 years or for 50 years duration? 

MR. BUTLER: Surely not 100 years. You mean build structures 


for 100 years. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: You figure if we build for a 
50 year program, would that be long enough ~- is that right? 

MR. BUTLER: I think something less than that. I think 
some people say approximately 30 years, or something like that, 
but surely not 100 years, I mean something down from 50, and I am 
not really qualified to say. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: One more question, Mr. Butler. In 
these 11 grammar school areas, what are you going to do for high 
schools in 6 years? 

MR. BUTLER: That is a very definite problem associated 

with a high school district which is a separate district from ours. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Have your students in the past from 
the 3 original grammar schools gone to the Excelsior High School? 


MR. BUTLER: That has been the high school for the Norwalk 


area for the past 10 years. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What high schools do your students go 
to today? 

MR. BUTLER: They still go to the Excelsior High School. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Only. 

MR. BUTLER: Only. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In other words, last year’s graduates 
from these 10, presuming you have one in construction this year and 
only had 10 last year - 3 original and 7 or 8 or 9 last year - the 
graduates from all of them went to the Excelsior Union High School? 

MR. BUTLER: Yes, sir, but I think I need to clarify that; 
9 are elementary schools, kindergarten through 6th grade, and 2 are 


intermediate schools, grades 7 and 8, and we are constructing and 
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moving into another intermediate school this present year. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In other words, you are focusing the 





students from about 8 of these plants into 3 for their 7th and 8th 










grade. You had 7, 8, and 9, and Excelsior 10, 11, and 12. Is this 


right? 








MR. BUTLER: Excelsior is a 4-year High School, 9, 10, 11 






and 12. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Excelsior is a 4-year High School, and 





you have a 2-year Junior High, 7 and 8. 
MR. BUTLER: Right. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You had 3 of those, the rest of them are 






Actually 3. of these, 





















kindergarten to 6th. 

MR. BUTLER: And still 4,000 on double session so we should 
have 6 or 7 more schools built right now. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The thought that inevitably occurs right 
now is this - can't any of these grammar schools conceivably be con- 
verted to high schools in 6 years? Assuming that in the area where 
the school is now located you have completed growth and that your new 
growth is going to be out in the new school district. 

MR. BUTLER: Our elementary kindergarten through 6 schools 
could not be converted to high schools, but I would say that our 
intermediate schools 7 and 8, which are 2-year Junior High could be 
easily converted to a 3~year Junior High, and in that way pull one 
year off the high school.. It could not be done under present district 
organization, but if unification took place that could be done. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The next thought that occurs then as a 






result of our investigation and trip yesterday is the obvious picture 


of your district with its wave of elementary students; now, those will 
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be into the high school level in a calculated number of years. 
Wouldn't portable or semi-portable construction such as Los Angeles 
City School District has, be very satisfactory so that the grammar 


school where you have need for 16 rooms now once the wave is past, 


assuming that part of that wave is going to pass as this accelera- 


tion can't keep going forever at the same speed in the same area, 
wouldn't it be feasible then and advisable to move say 5 of those 
class rooms in that particular K to 6 over to one of your junior 
highs or your senior highs? It is going to have to be built, we can 
see that; we are going to have to build high schools. 

MR. BUTLER: I would say that our intermediate schools 
could be converted to junior high schools and take one year off the 
high schools, and our elementary could be converted into a junior 
high school very readily with the addition of several shop buildings, 
to bring in your junior high facilities. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are there any further questions? We 
appreciate very much your appearing before us, Mr. Butler, and 
giving us the benefit of your experience. We are running somewhat 
behind the schedule we set for ourselves. Is Mr. Yost, the business 
manager of the Santa Ana School District: here? He had been invited 
by the committee chairman to briefly give us the facts in the Glen 
Martin school primarily and the Santa Ana School District generally, 
in as much as the Committee and many others throughout the State have 
heard conflicting reports with respect to that school and the work 
done by their architect. Mr. Yost, will you identify yourself for 
the record and then proceed. 

MR. YOST: My name is Harold Yost, Business Manager, Santa 
Ana. Well, to go back several years, the Santa Ana schools had 
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difficulty in passing bond issues and after studying for some time 
the reason they were unsuccessful they found out from the people 
that they wanted school buildings costing less than $10 a square 
foot. The Board of Education then authorized a bond issue in which 
they pledged the building of a certain number of class rooms at a 


cost not to exceed $10 per square foot and the election was success- 


ful on that basis. Immediately upon passing this bond issue, the 
Korean situation developed and building costs went up quite sharply; 
however, the Board did not feel that they were released from their 
obligation to build lovcost, or economical type of class rooms and 
they asked the business office to develop an architect's contract 
that would give them complete control of the money that they were 
going to spend for class room construction. And we did that, using 

a contract which permitted the Board of Education to set the budget 
exactly with a flexible clause that this budget could be exceeded 

by no more than 10 percent and if it were exceeded then the architect 
would redraw the plans at no expense and would continue to redraw 
them until they did come within the budget. A considerable number 

of architects, 25 in fact, from all over Southern California were 
interviewed in connection with this work, each of them knowing of 

the contract and each of them saying they would be glad to work under 
such an arrangement. The Board finally approved six architects on 
six different projects and all of those architects delivered what they 
were supposed to deliver. When these bids were taken, it happened 
that the first one and one that turned out to be the lowest price 

per square foot was the Glen Martin School, of which Harold Gimeno 
Was architect. As a result, you might say that this school and the 


name of this architect became almost notorious throughout the State, 
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and Santa Ana and the architect were maligned to some extent and 
misrepressied to some extent. However, I don't know of a single 
case where people have visited our school but what they have said 

we have a good school. To just say in a few words what we have in 
our school, I think will complete the picture. We secured in the 
Glen Martin School a school with 18 class rooms, each of them 936 
square feet in area; 2 kindergartens, 1335 square feet in area; 

an administrative unit; considerable storage space, about 960 square 
feet; an all purpose room of rather large size - there is an assembly 
room in it of 3,000 square feet; a large restaurant type kitchen 
adequate for serving meals to 700 children; a stage with nearly 
1,000 square feet; all the equipment in the kitchen included in 

the bid; covered passage ways, lavatories that were tiled up to 6 
feet throughout; considerable amount of concrete sidewalks; a little 
bit of paving and so on. We got all of that for $241,000, which is 
about $550 per pupil, per occupancy, or around $7.24 a square foot. 
There are various ways, of course as you know, of figuring square 
footage. Take in this and that and something else, and you pull 
your figures up or down, so I think the best explanation I can give 
is that we got this school with 20 class rooms, including 2 kinder- 
gartens, an all purpose room, administrative unit and all .the other 
things that go with it, including quite a little cabinet work in 
each room, running water and sink in every room, for $241,000. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Yost would you explain in some 


detail what you did include in your per square foot areas, both 


covered and uncovered? 


MR. YOST: Well, the square foot area as figured on a 
OVaRED 
$7.24 square foot included all of the Co ene or enclosed area 100 
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percent, and included the outside on one half or 50 percent basis, 
that is the passage-way and so on. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Nothing else was included at half - the 
half figures except your covered passage-ways? 

MR. YOST: I believe that's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: How wide are your covered passage-ways? 

MR. YOST: I am not exactly sure. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Whether they are 6, 8, or 12 feet? 

MR. YOST: They are more than eight feet, I am not just 
sure, 8 or 9 feet. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I think it would be helpful if we - I 
thought you would come prepared with those statistics. 

MR. YOST: Well, I have some. I could give you the square 
foot area of the covered passage-way. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I was interested in comparing the widths 
with some of those we have observed because I found that it is a very 
material consideration in arriving at a square foot cost. 

MR. YOST: There is a covered walk area of 7,144 square 
feet, but it does not say here, in the statistics I have, what the 
length or width is. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What is the total number of square feet 


covered? 

MR. YOST: It is 16,913 feet in class room units; 2,671 in 
hi ndereswten 5,895 in the all purpose room, 1,155 in the office 
area - that is 26,634 if I have added correctly. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In the covered area. That is about one 
to three and a half - not quite one to four. Mr. Keller, how does 
that compare with, have you any idea, with the other schools? 
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MR. KELLER: I think it compared high. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The covered passage-way, the percent- 


age is a little high. 

MR. KELLER: It may be. Incidentally, that total cost of 
$241,000 - does that amount include all the site development as well? 

MR. YOST: No sir. 

MR. KELLER: Just the buildings and foundations alone? 

No paving, no walks? 

MR. YOST: No, if you want the total, I will give you - 

MR. KELLER: No, I just wanted to make sure that we were 
using comparable figures. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We should get all the sidewalkg and- 

MR. YOST: If you would like the complete tabulation of 
the cost, we could do that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We certainly would. Mr. Yost, we have 
heard in the course of our formal and informal inquiry throughout 
the State some criticisms,as you indicated, directed at the school 
there and the work the architect did. Two or three that I have 
heard I would like to have clarified refer to the roof. I have 
heard said that it's a 5-year roof instead of a 20-year roof or some 
other longer figure that many people think is more satisfactory. Is 
that true? 

MR. YOST: Well, no. The roof is a Johns Manville 160 pound 
roof, and it was put on, expected to be, a 20-year roof. There were, 
at the time the award was made, the building was drawn, there were 
roofs of the same type in that vicinity that had been on for 22 years. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: On schools or on other commercial build- 


ings? 
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MR. YOST: Other buildings. We are now in the third year, 
toward the end of the third year of its use and it shows no evidence 
of needing any replacement. We certainly feel that it is much more 
than a 5-year roof. Of course, the future only can say whether or 
not it will last 20 years. I can’t say. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: A 160 pound Johns Manville roof is a 
standard figure that is to be compared with other earlier construc- 
tion. 

MR. YOST: There is a 90 pound Johns Manville asbestos 
flextone sheet and a 40 pound saturated felt, and then 30 pounds of 
asphalt. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Other criticism we have heard is that 
you did not allow adequate number of coats of paint. 

MR. YOST: That, to our way of thinking, is a matter of 
opinion. There are two coats of paint on the woodwork.. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: On the inside woodwork? 

MR. YOST: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Is it a plywood finish or plaster finish 


on the inside? 
MR. YOST: The inside is plaster. The color is in the 


plaster. The woodwork has two coats on it. How long it will last, 


I don't know. We feel that regardless of whether it’s two or three 

or four coats, the top coat will get just as dirty or stay just as 

Clean,so the same amount of cleaning will have to be done. We don’t 

think that is a particularly great criticism - we haven't found it so. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In the 3 years of your experience with 

the school, what have you found to be your primary sources of main- 


tenance. cost? 
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MR. YOST: Just a normal maintenance cost the same as 





we have anywhere else - a faucet that would go bad or some such 





thing. 






ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You as business manager for your district, 






keeping a very close eye on maintenance cost of all your schools I 






would presume, do you find any difference in the maintenance cost 


of this over earlier schools that were built, say in 1940? 






MR. YOST: No. We have had some criticisms, for example, 






of our doors at that school, but the veneer doors that we have out 







at the college were a $14 a foot job built previously and they have 






been even worse so we don't think - in other words, it is just trouble 





with veneer doors. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Have you had trouble with your doors? 


















MR. YOST: A little trouble, yes. They have warped and 
split and we had to fix them over, but the manufacturer and the 
contractor have taken care of that on a guarantee. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: So the guarantee has taken care of that. 
Are there any other points that members of the committee would like 
to raise? 

.ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: I would like to ask Mr. Yost if he 
was building another school, since he is business manager, if he would 
duplicate this same building now, 

MR. YOST: We have a school under construction now. Rather, 
let me say this, immediately after the Glen Martin school was opened, 
the same architect was used to draw plans for a small school of 7 rooms 
and an administrative unit. Later he was retained again to draw 19 


additional rooms and multi-purpose room for that-same school and that 





is under construction now. And to a great extent the plans are dup- 





licated so much so that he works on a reduced fee because of that. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you. That raises another question, 
speaking of reduced fee. I've heard it said that there was something 
rather novel about your contract arrangement. You referred just .. 
briefly to your contract, ahout some sort of an inverse sliding 


scale contract. 

MR. YOST: That is a contract that we developed on this 
second school, small school, that the same architect drew. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Actually that sliding scale contract 
was developed after the Glen Martin school. 

MR. YOST: That's right. I don't think that a sliding 


scale was - 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Will you explain what this is before we 


talk about it further. 
MR. YOST: Our first contract with Mr. Gimeno, as with the 


other architects, was the usual contract fee of 8 percent and the only 


part about it was the strict control that the Board exercised in 
regard to the amount of money it would cost. This one school was 
quite successful, as I have just pointed out, in the cost involved. 
So when Mr. Gimeno was engaged to draw plans for this second smaller 
school, he offered to do this second school at $.60 a square foot, 
flat fee, and then for some sort of a sliding scale arrangement where- 
by he would get a greater fee if the cost were under $10.00. We 
finally worked out a basis whereby the $.60 per square foot fee would 
be based on $7.50 a square foot. In other words, that is 8 percent 
of $7.50. And for any amount that would be under $10, the difference 
between $7.50 and $10,of $2.50, he would get an additional one cent 
for every 10 cents saved. Well, as a matter of fact he got - when we 
were all through he built the school for $7.63 and he got a little 


over 10 percent as his fee. We didn't object too much because we had 
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saved money. Of course, when he came later to take a contract to 
build with similar plans, we then worked out an arrangement whereby 


he would just do it on a smaller fee basis. This new school he is 


building now is on a 5 percent basis. | 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What is this new school going to cost 


per square foot? 
MR. YOST: $8.93. It was awarded in December. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Have you, I use the term advisedly, 
improved the roof any? Have you devised any heavier or longer last- 
ing type roof? 

MR. YOST: No, it's similar. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Same number of coats of paint? 

MR. YOST: No, he's changed his paint a little bit. In the 
first place, they are not mixing paint in the plaster any more. We 
are applying it directly because it tended to give a mottled appear- 
ance otherwise. And, frankly, I'm not sure I know about the other 
coats of paint. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In other words, your experience over 
the last three years hasn't caused you to want to materially vary 
those basic plans used three years ago, probably designed four years 
ago before you finally got into construction. Mr. Keller do you 
have a question? : 

MR. KELLER: I just wanted to set something straight so 
that we can stay on the common denominator of terms. You mentioned 
$548 as the cost per pupil - that would be for the entire plan/. If 
we are going to make it comparable to the other figures we have been 
using, cost per pupil, the building alone is around $400. 

MR. YOST: That is right. I didn't mention that. That 


Was on the report of both plans. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thanks very much, Mr. Keller, for call- 
ing that to our attention and getting it in the record. You indicate 
that this reuse, then, is giving the architect a figure of 5 percent? 

MR. YOST: Yes, that was his own offer. Now he has gone 
further than that. At the Martin School itself we also have other 
construction now = an additional wing or unit of seven class rooms; 
just basic class rooms and nothing else with some lavatory facilities, 


and on that he is using the identical plans he used el with just 


s 
some redrawing and doing it for 3 percent. Now, that/l percent more 


for the redrawing he has done and 2 percent for supervision. Santiago 
School involved some new work, that is they got a multi purpose room 
so it is 3 percent for drawing and 2 percent for supervision. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That 2 percent for supervision covers 
his payments to the mechanical, electrical, and - 
MR. YOST: No, that’s all covered in the architectural 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see. He covers that too. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: May I ask, Mr. Yost, did you have any 
trouble securing competent architects to bid on your schools down 
there? 

MR. YOST: No sir. Last fall we held interviews with 
architects again. Out of some thirty letters of application that we 
had, we notified them that we were going to have interviews and only 
two of these did not come. It took the Board two complete evenings 
to taik/then allowing them 20 minutes a piece. They all knew the 
reputation we had for asking the architects to deliver quite a lot 
of results for the money we paid them and under that circumstance 


they were willing and happy to work for us. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: It's rather interesting - your 





remark there saying that the architect actually received 10 percent, 





but he was rewarded for being efficient, rather than just a straight 







fee. 





MR. YOST: That is right. The sliding fee we thought would 





be a great advantage to us and it was, indirectly, if you consider - 





the fact that we saved a great deal of money in the overall picture. 







But it was also very rewarding to the architect himself; he got 






better than 10 percent because the more that we save the higher - 





ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: His fee was. 





MR. YOST: I would like to say something about that type 









of contract. I don't think it's possible to use that kind of a 





contract unless you have a very good measuring stick on which to 
















work. In other words, you have to have something to work by where 
both the Board and the architect are protected. You have to have 
a base or a criterion against which you can work and be sure they 
get a certain quality of results and that the architect doesn't 
cheapen any more to elevate his fee; and on the other hand, the 
architect has to be protected that the Board doesn't ask for a 
whole lot of expensive stuff and then expect him to deliver that 
under the cost. So you have to have some very definite way of measur- 
ing that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: So you did, in devising that contract, 
take specific steps to see that you didn't get a cheapened product 
below an average? 


MR. YOST:-. We used that Martin school as a base. In other 






words, the school was to be comparable to the Glen Martin School, and 
on that base that protected the architect against it being more 






elaborate and protected us against it being only a shed. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Is it an elementary district that you 
are business manager for or a unified school district? 
MR. YOST: This is a city district embodying all three 
types of districts. It is not unified. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You are the business manager for the 
elenentivy:, high school and junior college, all three. 


MR. YOST: Yes sir. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I take it your junior college building 


was constructed before your Glen Martin School before your more 


recent experience, otherwise you probably wouldn't have had a $14 


a square foot job. 
MR. YOST: It was constructed right after the war - right 


after the Close of the war and it was a reinforced masonry construc- 
tion and rather expensive - around $14. We are building three more 
buildings there now, or I should say we are going to take bids soon 
on them and we will be interested to see what the cost is on that. 
We don't know. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: May I ask one more question? Mr. Yost, 
could you write a formula as to a suggested law to be enacted in order 
to carry through and get the same results throughout the State as you 
did in your district down there, or would that be possible? 

MR. YOST: I'm afraid you are getting a little out of my 
depth on that, sir. We don't know. All we know is what has happened 
to us in Santa Ana. We are happy with the results we've gotten down 
there in solving our own building program; we think the people are 
happy; we have worked with various State departments and found them 
to be very cooperative in everything, and we haven't had any trouble 


with anybody. We know the architects have gotten into a lot of 
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arguments over what's happened down there, but we don't feel that 


we are a party to that either - that's a fight between the architects. 
But when it comes to writing a law, I don't think I would be capable 
of doing that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: I see then your formula is just good 
business principles. iy 

ASSEMBLYMAN LivN: Thank you very much, Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Kilpatrick has a question. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Yost, since we're talking about 
percentage-wise, and we feel that sometimes maybe the price is inflated 
to gain a little extra percentage on the building through 8 percent 
architectural fees, wouldn't the same liability accrue if we were 
paying percentage-wise for economies? In other words, if we put in 
hemlock instead of oak and mixed the cement a little bit thinner in 
order to save money, wouldn't we be in fact jeopardizing our situation 
more by such a device on a general princizle than a straight 8 percent? 

MR. YOST: I think so. I think that you're getting in 
dangerous territory when you start to define percentage scales; you 
have to have very rigid controls to make sure your standards stay up. 
I think that is a dangerous precedent. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Thank you. 

MR. YOST: I wouldn't advise that sort of a contract any 
where else unless you know exactly what you are doing. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Yost. Are 
there any further questions that members of the committee or the 
Auditor's Office would care to ask? I believe that covers quite 
thoroughly the questions we wished to ask. We appreciate very much 


your taking the time and trouble to come and assist the Legislature. 
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Now, the next witness who has been scheduled - Mr. Crawford, did 


you have anything that you care to add to that? You are the 
superintendent for the same district that Mr. Yost is business manager 
for, aren't you? We would like to have your comment on the record 
because you represent a substantial area. 

MR. CRAWFORD: Mr. Lyon and gentlemen of the committee. 

I am Lynn Crawford, Superintendent of Schools in Santa Ana, and I 
would just like to add to what Mr. Yost has said, and which I think 

is a very factual report, that we would like to emphasize that not 

one architect but five have produced there. [I think we all talk about 
local control; we believe we have had local control and we believe in 
other places having local control. I would like to re-emphasize that 
Charley Gibson with whom we worked on a similar project was very 
helpful to us. We have done a good job, I think, and our people 

think so too. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is what I was interested in hearing. 
I felt you would have the pulse of your public down there and of your 
voters. 

MR. CRAWFORD: Well, we think this is proof, Mr. Lyon. We 
have been accustomed to one or two bond issues failing before it 
passed a successful mark. Mr. Yost did not tell you, I think it is 
germane only in part, the reason those bond issues have failed is 
because I think our people had lost confidence in us, if they ever had 
confidence. Because we would ask for a bond issue; we would get that 
and it would be insufficient to put buildings up. That is the reason 
we had to develop a budget and stay within it. So, then when we 
built this $1,650,000 worth of buildings and met our contract with 
the people, we went back for 4 million dollars in bonds for the first 
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time in the history of Santa Ana, and I have been there since 1917 







as a student and teacher, and the people say yes ~- four and a half 





to one the first time. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That certainly is very, very interesting. 






MR. CRAWFORD: But understand, this is just Santa Ana. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We appreciate that. We are interested 







in evaluating what various locally financed districts are doing for 






themselves. Now, have you run into any substantial criticism from 





your people or your teachers with respect to the educational satis- 









factoriness of these buildings? 





MR. CRAWFORD: We have run into none, practically speaking, 







but we have some suggestions on adding a little more cupboard space 


in the buildings than we had in the Martin class rooms; that, the 







architects are willing and anxious to do. That, we are anxious to 


do, because after all as these other gentlemen and ladies have told 















you we try to get the very best we can = we have had no difficulty, 
no valid criticisms. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's very interesting. Thank you 
very much for appearing before us, Mr. Crawford. Hovis Bess, 
Superintendent of the La Habra School, will you please come forward. 

MR. BESS: I am Hovis Bess, Superintendent of the LaHabra 
Elementary School. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You are a locally financed district, 
are you not? 

MR. BESS: Completely. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's right, you have received no 





State aid, but you have been or are engaged in some building program? 
MR. BESS: Yes, sir. | 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I think it would be very interesting 
for the committee and the record to know something of the experience 
that you may have had in your building program as a possible guide 
for us in devising either legislation or departments with respect to 
how departmental business is conducted. Would you tell us a little 
bit of your story then. 

MR. BESS: I may not be able to add anything to what has 
already been said with the exception of giving you an example of a 
much smaller district following an example as set by the Santa Ana 
School District. A number of years back we started a building 
program with a different board of trustees than we now have. At 
that time buildings were built that cost in the neighborhood of $13 
a square foot. As was the example in Santa Ana, the people weren't 
very happy with the cost of the buildings; they were very happy with 
the appearance of the building and so forth, but the cost of the con- 
struction was very unpopular. Consequently, when the new board took 
over they were interested in solving this financial problem - getting 
the construction cost down to the level that our school district 
could afford and, incidentally, we are classed as a poor school 
district - we have something like $6,000 assessed valuation per A.D.A. 
We are carrying on a building program completely financed with our 
bonding capacity. We are going to the people with a 50 cent - asking 
for a 50 cent override on the taxes earmarked for capital outlay. We 
talked, the board members and myself, talked to Mr. Crawford in Santa 
Ana and he was very gracious and personally conducted us through the 
Santiago Street school. Our board of trustees felt that the school 
Was adequate in every way for an educational program. Consequently, 


we contacted Mr. Gimeno and asked him if he would appear at the 
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Board meeting along with other architects to decide just exactly 
how much it would cost us to build further buildings in LaHabra. 
We talked with something like eight or ten architects and they 
all came up with figures that meet the $12 or $13 that had been 
expended previously. Mr. Gimeno, however, came up with a contract - 
it isn't exactly like the Santa Ana contract. His contract with us 
reads that he will not charge the fee in excess of $8.80 a square 
foot. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Would you state that again? 


MR. BESS: He will receive an 8 percent fee; however, he 
will not charge anything in excess of $8.80 a square foot. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: If the cost of the building runs any 
more than $8.80 per square foot, he will receive no additional fee. 

MR. BESS: That's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: His 8 percent will be based on a total 
cost rate of $8.80 per square foot. 

MR. BESS: That's right. In fact it reads $8.00 plus a 
10 percent - making it $8.80. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you. I just wanted to get that 


MR. BESS: And as he stated, he is sure that he can bring 
the buildings in at that price. We are going to build a frame and 
stucco type construction just as the Santiago Street and the Glen 
Martin Street schools are in Santa Ana. One thing that the board 
was concerned with was the architect's fee. The previous architect 
had been paid 8 percent for a building program on our Washington 
School site, and he had been paid 6 percent for a duplication of 
the buildings on the Walnut Street site. The Walnut Street school 
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was only half completed - just two rows of buildings were completed. 
The plans, however, had been drawn up and the architect received 

2 percent additional fee for the work done on the plans even though 
they were not used. The Walnut Street site is where our next build- 
ing under a different architect is going to take place. He is going 
to duplicate in appearance the buildings that are already there. Of 
course they won't be the same construction but in appearance we will 
duplicate so that they will fit into the scheme of things. Then we 
purchased a new school site and asked Mr. Gimeno if he could come 

up with something that we could afford. We went over our financial 
picture with him and he came up with a building with two rows of 
class rooms under a single roof - I don't know if it has a name or not. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Back to back? 


MR. BESS: Back class rooms I guess is that they are called. 


We drew up these plans and talked with Mr. Branigan... 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Who is Mr. Branigan? 

MR. BESS: He is with the Schoolhouse Planning, State 
Division, Los Angeles Field Office. He made a trip out to our district 
but evidently some other business came up because he was there I think 
20 or 30 minutes early and by the time our Board arrived he had other 
Places to go and asked if we wouldn't call at his office at our cone 
venience, but I didn't know when we could come in, and go over these 
Plans at that time. At this time Mr. Rosner, who is President of our 
School Board, asked him if he would look at our plans and he glanced 
at them briefly and said he was sure at first sight that he couldn't 
approve the plans as they were drawn - as presented to him at that 
time. He said he would like more time to go over the plans and so 


forth and so on. So we made a date and called at the office of the 
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State Building and Mr. Branigan wasn't in, but I believe it was 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I believe there is a Mr. Charlies Gibson. 


MR. BESS: Mr. Gibson was there and gave us considerably 
of his time. At the same meeting Mr. Addey, who is superintendent 
of schools of Placentia. and who had planned on building the same 
type of construction, was there. We went ove: the plans in some 
detail. Mr. Gibson pointed out things that, as he said, were based 
on many years of experience in the field in regards to lighting, 
ventilation and heating, health conditions, accoustics, and so forth. 
There /iane reasons why he felt that they couldn't approve the plans 
as presented. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: May I interrupt and go back a step, 
Mr. Bess. At the time Mr. Branigan appeared at your office, at the 
time of your board meeting, you say he just looked at the face of the ~ 
set of plans without taking time to leaf through them, is that it? 

MR. BESS: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Did he observe at that time who the 
architect was on those plans? 

MR. BESS: Yes. Yes he did. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Did you discern any reaction on his 
part with respect to that situation. 

MR. BESS: That, of course, is a matter of opinion. I 
would say yes I did. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Would you explain that a little in 
detail. We kind of missed that the first time. 

MR. BESS: Well, the plans were opened up and Mr. Branigan 
said at the time "I know what these buildings are and I won’t approve 


them.* 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see. 

MR. BESS: He didn't mention any specific names. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: But he looked at it. 

MR. BESS: However, the name is there. He may have seen it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: In other words, he said he couldn't 
approve it before he actually looked at what the plans contained. Is 
that right? 

MR. BESS: Yes. He later clarified that by saying he 
would need more time to look at the plans at a subsequent meeting. 

I would like to point out that he did say he was aware of the type 
of building. This is a back to back building I am talking of now. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: He knew that it was a back to back build- 
ing at the time he said he couldn't approve it off hand. 

MR. BESS: Yes. He could see that, of course, by the plans 
that were there, surely. But at the meeting held with Mr. Gibson, as ~ 
I say, there were many things pointed out ~ the heating of the build- 
ing, the lighting, ventilation and so forth. Some suggestions were 
made in regard to egress from the building, especially the kinder- 


garten rooms, that should be utilized in subsequent plans, and we have 


changed the entrance and exit of the kindergarten rooms. However, 
our Board of Trustees after viewing other schools that Mr. Gimeno 
has built, and with all que respect to the experience of Mr. Gibson 
and so forth, our Board has gone on record saying that they are 
interested in building the building at the cost that the district 
can afford which will supply adequate housing in which we can give 
a maximum educational opportunity for the children. And it doesn't 
make any difference, in my opinion, whether a teacher has a mansion 
or not - if she isn't a good teacher she won't do a good job. I 


think the emphasis on the fact that the buildings themselves have so 
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much to do with the educational program has been over emphasized. 
There are many attributes of a good building - many things, the 
lighting, the ventilation, the color schemes and so forth that tend 
to make teaching easier and more pleasant. However, an adequate job 


of teaching can be done. I would like to cite an example of some 


01d buildings that we had that were old clapboard roofings = the old 


individual type buildings. We sold the property and the people who 
bought it said they didn't want the old buildings, that we could have 
them, so we moved them up to a school site, renovated the buildings 
and made them what is called a 2<-hour fire resistant building - whatever 
that is - and changed the lighting and the heating so for approximately 
$1,200 a building we realized 6 class rooms that we would not have 
had otherwise. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You mean $1,200 a class room? 

MR. BESS: A building. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: How many class rooms in a building? 

. MR. BESS : Just one. They are individual cottages, with 

the exception of one that is a back to back type building. It was 
an auditorium building and we put a partition through the middle and 
nate Aaiees rooms out of it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That was virtually $1,200 a class room 
with one exception - what was the square footage on that? 

MR. BESS: They are, roughly, $900. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: About $1, less than $1.50 a square foot. 

MR. BESS: That was the cost of renovating the buildings. 
The ofiginal cost of buildings was very cheap becalise they were built 
SO many years ago. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Surely. Now are there any questions that 


members of the committee would care to direct to Mr. Bess with respect 
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to his experience in dealing with architects or the Department of 
Education or, in his opinion, on educational adequacy? I would like 
to ask this question - have you ever received final approval from 


the Department of Education on those original set of plans as slightly 


modified? 

MR. BESS: No. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you anticipate getting approval? 

MR. BESS: According to the architect they will be approved 
by the Division of Architecture which is what our Boards are interested 
in. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: But you have been advised that the Depart- 
ment of Education, Schoolhouse Planning, will not approve those plans? 

MR. BESS: Yes sir. At this meeting that I told you - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I see. But being locally financed as 
long as you have the approval of the Division of Architecture you can - 
go ahead and build the buildings. 

MR. BESS: That is my understanding, yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: Mr. Bess you stated, in substance, 
that it was a matter primarily of the teacher,and I guess administra- 
tion, regardless of the type of class room =~ that they could get by 


on almost any type of class room; I think what you mean, am I right 


in saying, is that this district should supply what it could reasonably 


afford and if it can afford it it should provide a reasonably good 
type of class room for the teacher and reasonably good type school for 
the community. But, if necessary, you could get by if the financial 
condition of the 

district is such that it is felt that it needs to economize and you 
can get along at least temporarily, if not permanently, on substan-~ 
tially less than what would really be ideal - is that more or less 


your attitude? 
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MR. BESS: Yes sir, that is true. That isn't just personal 
opinion either, it is based on panel discussions with P.T.A. groups, 
and on surveys we have had with our own teaching groups. We have 
asked them - the matter of salaries always seems to come in - we 
have asked them if they would rather teach in a building that cost 
so much to a district that possibly the salary schedule would fail, 
and possibly they would have to have 35 to 40 children in a class 
room, and they were of the opinion they could do an adequate job of 
teaching in any class room regardless of what building it were in, 
and hold the class load down and, if possible, ease the financial 
burden, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: You do feel though that if the com- 
munity can afford it, it is best to have the best type of structure 
that the community can reasonably finance. 

MR. BESS: Yes sir. I think basically that is the crux of 
the whole thing. The district should analyze its own ability to 
finance, 

ASSEMBLYMAN ELLIOTT: I might interject there, its com- 
munity endorsed in conjunction with whatever State aid - that factor 
might enter into it so it wouldn't be entirely the local community 
in a sense. 

MR. BESS: There are districts of course where this 
phenomenal increase has occurred, making it impossible to finance 
locally at the time the buildings are needed. As assessed valuation 
grows, in later years they could possibly finance local needs. How- 
ever, the buildings in most of these districts - we are a district, 
possibly, that is unique in that our ertiath has just been steady, just 


enough so that we could cope with it. These other districts if they 
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could wait say 3 years, they could go ahead and finance, but they 
need the buildings now, 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: Mr. Bess, I think that you probably 
would not want to go so far as to deny, however, or to contest the 
idea, that proper lighting, air conditioning, and pupil seating would 
have something to do with restlessness and might have a lot to do 
with the progress made by the teacher and the students. 

MR. BESS: I think definitely that the environment has a 


great deal to do with the education program. I think that I stated 


previously that the teacher can do a more enjoyable job and the 
children would possibly be more relaxed in a situation which had 
adequate lighting, etc. I would also like to cite this example - 
we have a building in the Lincoln School which 3 years ago was declared 
unsafe; consequently, we moved out for a year. It was at this time 
that the citizens group started working. All the money that they had — 
voted for bonds had gone for school buildings - for the $550,000 that 
had been voted. At this time the school board decided to sell that 
building. A survey was made by, I think a Catholic church in town, 
and they had a very competent person go through the building and 
after he had made his report to them they offered to buy it and they 
were going to use it for a school building. We decided at that time 
if it were a good enough building for a church school, parochial 
school, possibly we should go back into it. The school board put it 
up toa code of the people whether or not to go back into this unsafe 
building, and they voted that they certainly thought they should use 
the building-if it were safe enough for a parochial school, it was 
safe enough for a public school. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Bess, may I interrupt to interject 
that perhaps you had mental quotes around the word "unsafe", that 
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your Board; that the people, didn't feel literally they were moving 
into a building that was dangerous or unsafe in the sense that they 


felt it might fall down if we had an earthquake. 
MR. BESS: No. In fact at one meeting held in the Auditor- 


ium of the building that was declared unsafe, they had two factors - 


the one that thought we: should use the building and others that thought 
we should not, those being the members of the then school board. At 
that time the fellow who made the survey for the schgol board and 
declared’ the building unsafe very dramatically poured out a jar of 
sand and said that he had scraped it from between the bricks and so 
forth, very dramatic and colorful. They adjourned the meeting and 
everybody went outside and tried to scratch - and I think there 

were more finevernails hroken that night than possibly have been 

broken in quite some time because the cenent just wouldn't scratch 
out. They also said that it was because of the Field Act that it 
wasn't safe. Someone came up with a report that had been lost in 

the files that a number of years back they had gone in the attic and 
used steel trusses to tie all the walls together; I believe it was 
right after the Field Act came into effect. The architect was asked 
if that building - if we happened to have an earthquake if the 

Lincoln School building would fall any quicker than the buildings 

he was constructing and he said no, the buildings he was constructing 
would possibly shake down just as quick as the Lincoln building, but 
of course nobody can say as to that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is certainly very interesting and 
informative, and I think is of real value to the record. Are there 
any further questions - or did you have a further point to make? 

MR. BESS: Mr. Chairman, I started in on the lighting as 
a little side track. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, let me ask you/question right 





on that which I wanted to - you don't feel that there is an 
inadequacy in the plans that you are developing now with respect 
to lighting, ventilation and heat do you? 

MR. BESS: No. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You feel that those are perfectly 
adequate for a good program? 

MR. BESS: We think so. I might say that after Mr. Gibson 
looked at the plans there were some changes made based on his 
recommendations in lighting and in changing the air in the room, 
particularly. To get back to this Lincoln building, someone made 
a statement a while back of the one or two bulbs that were hanging 
in rooms. Now, this Lincoln building is a story and a half type 
building, they built quite a few of them to take the conformity of 
the ground ~- the rise and fall of the ground into consideration. 

The 2 class rooms that were downstairs were the types that had the 
one bulb hanging from the ceiling. For $186 a room we put in, using 
less voltage than the big bulb, we put in four of these egg crate 
type fluorescent lights which brings the candle power up to above 
what is recommended by the state program, so the building as far 

as lighting and ventilation: is up to the code as near as we can 
figure. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Fine. Any further questions. Thanks 
very much for taking the time and trouble to come in Mr. Bess and 
give us the benefit of your experience. Assemblyman Kilpatrick has 
sent invitations to individuals within his district who might be 
interested in bringing to our attention problems of their knowledge. 
Are any of the following here - representatives of Slattebo-Knox 
. Company, Oppert and Forsberg, Contractors; T. P. Schultz, Jr. 
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Henry Wright, Don Gill, Lester Fehr, Charles Dingle. None of those 
named are here apparently, Mr. Kilpatrick. We have covered every- 
body from Riverside and San Bernardino. There is one more scheduled, 


Mr. Fensel of the State Chamber of Commerce has a short statement to 


read into the record I believe. We have you scheduled also, Mr. Chase. 


In case anybody ee it is approximately seven minutes of four, 
and I believe that/those who were originally scheduled and those who 
have indicated today since we convened that they would like to testify, 
it will take at least another hour ~- somewhere between 45 minutes 
and an hour. Mr. Fensel will you give your name and organization and 
then proceed, sir. 

MR. FENSEL: Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I am Alden Fensel, Director of the Tax Department in the 
California State Chamber of Commerce. The presentation we have here 
is in quite a different vein than what you have had before, but we 
believe it to be proper material to submit to your committee. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Fensel, before you go further, if 
you are going to tesfity to this four page mimeograph statement 
which you have passed to members of the committee, de you feel it 
ig necessary to read that entire statement, or are you just going to 
read selected portions, 

MR. FENSEL: Selected portions. We have copies here, and 
I believe some the members aren't present, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We will submit the entire copy in the 
record then, 

MR. FENSEL: Starting with the first paragraph as an intro- 
duction: "The 166 million dellars of State bonds for loans and grants 
to school districts for school construction is allocated under exist- 
ing law at the rate of §5,000,000 per month. Under this control the 
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bond issue will be exhausted around February 1956 - if the present 
application continues. Proposals for additional funds have been 
made, and it is with this in mind that we submit the following 
material." Then you will note that we trace the authorization bond 
issues to date and observe that we originally thought, and had 
confirmation of people working in this field, that the first quarter 
billion dollars would have taken care of all growth including high 
school up through 1956. An then we point out that our estimates 
were not in error of the estimate of the enrollment, but for the 


eight or nine reasons that are listed - I think it would be rather 


short to read these. 


1. Costs of projects have been higher than estimated by reason 
of increased building costs, higher land costs, inclusion 
of equipment and costly facilities not originally planned 
for, and bringing utilities in from a distant source. 


2. Higher costs of projects have a corresponding effect of 
exceeding district bond limitations and thus develop 
additional requests for state loans and grants. 


3. The legal maximum of square feet per ADA in State alloca- 
tions has become the minimum. 


4. Districts with existing school plants which have less space 
than that which is allowed under the maximum provided by 
law can obtain state funds for additions and build to the 
maximum if they are up to their bonding capacity. Such 
additions could include special class and multi-purpose 
rooms. 


5. Condemnation of structures for "educational inadequacy" in 
conjunction with structural safety has resulted in a larger 
number of replacements than was estimated. 


6. The State did not apportion money for operating kindergartens 
prior to 1947-48. With both operating and building monies 
available, construction expanded this program. 


7. Under law, the State Department of Education is responsible 
for space per pupil for schools under 300 ADA. Allowances 
have been greater than the legal maximum for the schools 
above this amount. 


8. In rapidly growing districts bond issues have been approved 
by the electorate at a time when the land has been undeveloped 
and unimproved. The bonding capacity, under the 5 percent 
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limitation, is thus substantially less than after improve- 
ment. 


Families have located in fringe areas with low ADA valua- 
tions instead of the central city which frequently has 
adequate bonding capacity. 


Then we point out that,though the information has been 
presented to you from other channels, that the second grade enroll- 


ment has gone up to 215,000 as compared with the 1949 first crest of 


164,000, and this will impose severe financial problems. In order 
for the Chamber, its membership and committees to come to some con- 
clusion on future financing, we have listed a series of items which 
we think should be studied by the Legislature or some official 
organization in order to see what is involved in the way of school 
finance under state level to the period of 1960. I won't take the 
time of your committee to read them, but we do think they are im- | 
portant. And then in a brief conclusion - The above data should 
determine if the balance of the 165 million dollar bond issue will 
conclude major state participation in the financing of elementary 
schools. In that there may always be some districts which will have 
valuation per ADA which will be too small to finance schools by 
issuance of bonds, some state program of grants may continue from 
necessity. 

The state's participation in financing high school construc- 
tion has barely started and should not be an appreciable problem for 
several years. The 80 square feet per ADA was an arbitrary figure 
written into law in 1949. In high schools effective space usage is 
dependent on skilled administration in the assignment to and the 
development of classes. We believe the 80 square feet should be 
thoroughly reviewed as to need, especially if many of the existing 
high schools were to request state funds to build to this space 
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limitation as a minimum instead of a maximum. In closing, we 


point to original proposals for State participation as a means of 


building classrooms for an expanded school population. The State's 
participation in building schools in all qualifying districts toa 
minimum space as provided by law is a matter of financial policy 
which requires complete review and endorsement by the electorate, 
in our opinion. I think it is in this last paragraph that your 
committee may have a very vital concern. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Fensel, could you amplify that 
closing statement a little bit. 

MR. FENSEL: May I take an example of a school district in 
Imperial County. It showed a small growth - it was an elemetary 
school and they were warranted in having just one additional class 
room, I believe, but they hadn't built up to this 55 square feet, 
so under the law they were allowed to have a multi-purpose room, I 
believe with a kitchen facility and a special class room, and it 
was building a rather ample school plant up to this 55 square feet. 
And quite a bit of money, we don't know how much because the records 
aren't kept in that fashion, went into this type of development. We 
aren't criticizing it, but we merely want to know what that is apt 
to cost and if that is going to continue to be the program. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You are not recommending necessarily 
that fewer square feet per pupil in grammar school and high school 
is advisable or that we need more square feet per pupil, but just 
want a critical look.at the problem to see what kind of answer we 
come up with, is that it? 

MR. FENSEL: Yes, and what the cost will be, because there 
is a lot of school plant in the siete” duu corue of high school 


level that as soon as we get the increase in enrollment we may get 
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a very large program there. I believe, if Dr. Bursch would correct 


me, that 750 is the level in which the State Department of Education 


determines the footage rather than the 80 square feet. A large number 
of schools are obvious of this smaller type. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Fensel. Are 
there any questions that members of the committee wish to ask at 
this. time? If not, we appreciate your attendance. Mr. Fred Chase. 
was scheduled. Mr. Hawk - I am not overlooking anyone, I have your 
names down. Mr. Chase, do you have something to add? Would you take 
a seat, please, and speak for the record. 

MR. CHASE: I am Frederic A. Chase, California Council 
of Architects. Mr. Henry Wright had requested an opportunity to 
appear, but he had to go to San Francisco because of a meeting of 
the California Council of Architects. What we had planned, Mr. 
Chairman, and what we thought might be helpful to the committee, 
in cooperation with consulting engineers, structural engineers, who 
are represented here, was to explain to the committee in some detail, 
although briefly, how a school is planned and what services go into 
the planning of a school and what costs result. However, your time 
is short and I have many witnesses here so with the permission of 
the Structural Engineers Association and the Consulting Engineers 
Association, if they will agree and I know they have sat around a 
long time to do this, perhaps at some later date when your committee 
does have a hearing they could give you a very quick presentation 
of the - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, if they are here and have been 
waiting, we would be very happy to hear them, that is why we are here- 

MR. CHASE: Well, I am afraid it would take forever, a half 


hour isn't very long and it is somewhat academic. It is something 





that could be presented another time. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Let me make this point clear. We will 
poll the committee - as far as I am concerned I am willing to sit 
here - it is only 3 minutes after 4 and I very much dislike the idea 
of anybody sitting around for three hours and then not getting a 
chance to testify, and if the other members of the committee are will- 
ing to stick with it, although it is hot and uncomfortable, I'm certain 
ly willing to do so. You had echeduled them and we indicated that we 
would have 20 or 30 minutes of time somewhere around 3 or 4 o'clock, 
so if you would call them - 

MR. CHASE: Thank you. We will ask them to expedite 
evidence and just give you a very quick analysis. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That would be fine. I would prefer to 
do that than delay it. 

MR. CHASE: May I call Herbert Powell, representing the 
California Council of Architects, and representatives of the Con- 
sulting Fngineers and the Structural Fngineers. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much and we will proceed 
then. 

MR. POWELL: My name is Herbert Powell and I appeared this 
morning in connection with the testimony on the reuse of school plans. 
I would like to file with the committee a statement of policy that 
was adopted by the California Council of Architects about a year ago 
on the reuse of plans and the individual cases I presented this morn- 
ing is an example of the way this policy operates. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We have a copy of that in the record. 

Mr. Chase has furnished it to us. . Thank you very much. 

MR. POWELL: The assignment that Mr. Wright was going to 

take, and in which I am taking his place, was to briefly outline to 
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the members of the committee the work of the architect and his 
consultants in preparing plans for a school, either an elementary 
or a high school. It starts, of course, with development of pre- 
liminary drawings and the estimates. The first time that the 
architect contacts the dient is usually when he goes out to see 
the proposed site, and at that time there is a discussion of the 
way the land lies and the proper place to put the building, and a 
general study is made, sometimes several studies, of a very pre- 
liminary fashion. The preliminary drawings of the individual build- 
ings, if there is a group of buildings, are also developed at this 
time and revised as the consultation with the staff dictates. The 
design of the building is determined at this stage and if there is 
a state aid application involved it begins to precise up, although 
I will point out to you that many factors are not known - distances 
that we have for sewer runs, and the various elements of the build- 
ing, the Lengths of outdoor shelters, etc., many of which later on 
when the working drawings are made give considerable difficulty in 
making our working drawings coincide with the rather exactly held 
preliminary studies in the early stage. The consultation with 
the structural engineer, the mechanical engineer and the electrical 
engineer is had at this time te see if there are any special prebiens 
involved; if we have sewers on the site, if electrical pewer is 
easily available and aise the type ef censtructien that will be used 
to meet the budget that is established by the Beard. iI night say 
this, that the architect is a prefessional man; he intends te previde 
@ service that meets a program that is given him by the ewner, and 
that program is his job. It has been pointed out by Mr. Yost of 
Santa Ana, and other witnesses here, that the program is the govern- 
ing factor, and I'm sure it is. We are at present doing a school 
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for $8.35 a square foot, an elementary school, and that is not 
uncommon - it's not in Santa Ana either. We have done so-called 
temporary schools for about $7 a square foot. As every architect 
knows it is what you don't put in the plans that holds the cost 
down. Now, you don't get anything for nothing, obviously. I think 
it was a wise man that said that the common law of business balance 
prohibits paying a little and getting a lot, and I think this com- 
mittee realizes that. Now, after that little divergence, the work- 


part 
ing drawings are the important/of the architects work in which the 


plans are developed with the consulting engineers, and in this area 
the architect is a sort of a supervisor or coordinator. It is his 

job to see that the mechanical and the electrical and the structural 
don't interfere with each other. If they interfere with each other 

on paper, then they will on the job. That is where a great deal of 
thinking should be done and is done. The plans when they are completec 
and specifications written are then submitted to the agencies which 
have jurisdiction. Commonly, here in California we have between a 
dozen and fifteen approving agencies or codes that we work to, and I 
won't attempt to list them because that has probably been done, but 

it is a very important part of the architects work at this time to 
secure those necessary approvals. The codes must be maintained. The 
codes are changed from time to time and it is the architect's business 
to keep up with those changes and see that the latest codes are incor- 
porated in his drawings. He prepares the contract documents, the 
advertisement for bids and assists the owner in receiving those bids. 
At the completion of the working drawings and the specifications, the 
work is put out for construction and then the supervision of the 
architect begins. At this point the correspondence starts in earnest 


in the architects office, and he has perhaps nine months to a year of 
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rather close attention to this project as it is being built, depend- 
ing on the size of the project. At the conclusion of the job, the 
architect certifies to the owner as to its completeness and the job 
is turned over at that time. Now, in working with the architect we 
have structural engineers, and mechanical and electrical engineers - 
I would like to have Mr. Hillman, Structural Bngineer, outline for 
the committee the work that the engineer does. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Fine. Thank you very much, Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Hillman, will you just take the seat next to Mr. Powell and pull 
this little black microphone over to you? 

MR. HILLMAN: My name is Ernest C. Hillman, Jr., Consulting 
Structural Engineer and I represent the Consulting Engineers Associa- 
tion of California. I am.the president of that Association. As 
Mr. Powell has related, the services in the preparation of plans is, 
in addition to the architectural services, the mechanical and the 
structural. Our work parallels that of the architect. At the 
beginning of the job we investigate the site, or inspect the site, 
determine the sub-surface conditions with the aid of foundation 
engineers. It is our preliminary and definite responsibility to work 
out the best framing system, the most economical system consistent 
with the architectural design. Those requirements are quite exacting, 


particularly in school work;because of it being public construction, 


plans have to be complete in every respect as they are bid on a lump 


sum basis - there are no cost plus types of contracts so the work has 
to be complete and proper in every respect. Our services which are in 
a sense a sub-contract to the architect represent about between 20 

and 25 percent of his fee. In other words, our fee is in order of 20 
to 25 percent of his fee, so his expense to us cuts into his fee to 


quite some extent. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Your fee is about 14 to 2 percent 
of the eight? 

MR. HILLMAN: That's correct, yes. That is for structural 
services only. As I mentioned before, additional time is required 
because of the rather stringent requirements of the Division of 
Architecture, and this is not a criticism of it, but it does take 
time to do that additional work and check through the plans; and of 
course there is the supervision during the construction. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: How much time do you spend on the job 
during construction - are you there once a day - once a week? 

MR. HILLMAN: No, I would say the supervision of the 
structural work would require a trip,in the beginning of the project, 
thinning out 
perhaps once or twice a week and/as the structural work is completed, 
and after the first three or four months our services would be for 
inspection and would be rather nominal. It would average perhaps 


one day a week during the entire course of the job, but not necessarily 


as a weekly visit. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You work with the architect in develop- 


ment of the plans and then once construction is started you oversee 
the general contract? 

MR. HILLMAN: That is correct. For the structural portions 
of the work - we supervise the structural portion of the work in the 
Same sense as the architect would supervise the architectural features 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And then, of course, you have to sign 
for the project. 

MR. HILLMAN: That is correct. We sign certified progress 
reports in the similar manner that the architect does. That's about 
all. I would like to make some comment relative to some tes timony 


that was mentioned earlier with respect to stock plans with respect 
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to saving time. Where reuse of plans, where references were made, 
I believe from the gentleman from Elsinore with respect to stock 
plans, if your plan is that simple - I am speaking principally now 
with respect to the time consumed in the preparation of drawings, I 
believe if you weulé make up your mind, or the plan was set as defi- 
nitely as the stock plan was set for you, the architect could prepare 
the plans in about the same time that you could secure them from local 
agencies. In other words, once you know what has to be done, the time 
with preparation of drawings wouldn't be so long as you might think. 
It is the study and the planning that takes the time, and if you have 
stock plans where the answers are already set for you, but you might 
not like that arrangement, then obviously that can be done in a 


shorter space of time, which is not necessarily the best ultimate result. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You don't visualize, then, any real diffi- 


culty using duplicate plans or reusing plans? 

MR. HILLMAN: The reuse of plans has some merit that can 
be handled satisfactorily. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: If it can be done with a minimum amount 
of change. 

MR. HILLMAN: That is correct. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Where there would be some foundation 
modification, but as far as the eye is concerned it would be identical 
in plan, and would facilitate your work. 

MR. HILLMAN: Our work as far as changes go, should I say, 
would be principally in violation of work orders. There are other 
features that I think Mr. Powell will cover later. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Any other questions for Mr. Hillman? 
Thank you very much, Mr. Hillman, for taking the time to be with us. 
Will you proceed, Mr. Sampson. 
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MR. SAMPSON: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. My 


























name is Foster Sampson. I am an electrical engineer in private 
practice, and I also represent the Consulting Engineers Association. 
I am on the Board of Consulting Engineers, the same group that Mr. 
Hillman represented. This particular group is made up of structural, 
electrical, mechanical, and other engineers in professional practice. 
My particular work on the plans for a school pertain only to the 
electrical work. First we have to ascertain the requirements of the 
districts as to their likes, dislikes, on the particular method of 
illumination. We have some cases where they want the fluorescent 

lighting and in other cases they want incandescent lighting, and we 
work very carefully and very closely with the particular boards. 
Mr. Butler,one of your previous men mentioned, even though we have 
done thirteen or fourteen jobs under his supervision we don't let a 
single job go threugh the office without first having gone over that 


job thoroughly with him. In other words, we have to see to it that 





the job, that particular job, is going to meet the requirements of 
that particular area. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: If the same set of plans were used over 
again, wouldn't that facilitate your work and your checking consider- 
ably? 

MR. SAMPSON: As far as the basic layout is concerned, yes, 
but as far as the design is concerned, probably no. Now that's < 
very incongruous: statement - the difference will occur in this respect 
that even though the facilities within the class room are identical, 
we may have a situation where the power company has power available 
on the east end of one site and on the west end of another site, and 


our entire distribution system within the site would be different and, 
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naturally, inasmuch as we have to take the power from that direction 

it would mean that the wiring within the building would go in the 
direction of the point of delivery, so it would actually mean a conm- 
plete redesign. The only opportunity we would have to reuse a set 

of plans completely, even of an individual building unit, would be 

in the event that the power did happen to come in from the same 
direction. Now the other feature is that possibly within the same 
utility, that is in an area where yon ieektie with the same utility, 
you would have the same voltage classification. However, in my work 

I work in the Pacific Gas and Electric territory where if the job 
requires a load in excess of 75 kilowatts, in other words if the 
electrical facilities required more than that we must, by their limita- 
tion, wire on a three phase four wire system, which is an entirely 
different wiring system than which would be permitted under the Edison 
Company; for example, the Edison Company doesn't provide three phase. 
So there are two situations where the plans would be completely useless. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The pages of the plans, so to speak, that 
t 
would have to do with your wiring. 


MR. SAMPSON: Yes. I am thinking only in terms of the 


electrical work of course. Another feature is provisions in rate 
structures. I am faced right now with a problem in one of the local 
communities where we are doing a High School. At the present time it 
is more advantageous for the schools to put in two services at low 
voltage. They can better afford to put in, that is over the long 
hall, over the long operating cost it is less expensive to them to 
pay the cost to the power company if they take metering at two 
different locations and distribute that as the power company ruling 
in this particular area only allows the satisfactory rate when ya 


take the service at low voltage. Now, in the event they change that 
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rate - the rate structure changes and you get a slight difference 


in the balance, our whole design feature will be changed. We had 
been thinking that that situation was coming to pass here in South- 
ern California; however, in the last few days I find that is not 
to be the case so we are actually having to redesignjand to design 
principles on which we are basing our distribution principles right 
now and which are in a state of flux. So it is a matter of continuous 
observation and seeing and being aware of all of the features that — 
enter into the design in order that we get a system that not only is 
economical from the standpoint of first cost, but is also economical 
from the standpoint of operating cost. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Any questions? Mr. Belotti. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: I was going to ask what percentage, 
for instance, would you get out of that normal 8 percent? 

MR. SAMPSON: The electrical work itself will run from 7 to 
10 percent of the cost of a school depending upon many factors, and 
the fee that is paid to the electrical engineer is 5 percent of the 
cost of the electrical contract. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. Mr. Collier. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Do you have any trouble, so far as 
ordinances in various cities, so far as making it rather difficult 
for you to carry through on some kind of a uniform plan of putting 
in your electric wiring and things in your school buildings? 

| MR. SAMPSON: I wouldn't say that we have trouble, sir, it 

is a matter of having to be acquainted with the local ordinances, and 
we do have to redesign on the basis of local ordinances, yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Do you have any specific suggestions 


that you would recommend to this committee for us to submit to the 
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Legislature in order to make a uniform program for state aided 
pbuilding throughout the state so far as your industry is concerned? 

MR. SAMPSON: That isn't a point that we have actually dis- 
cussed, but I am sure that in the meetings and in the conversations 
with other engineers, it certainly would be a help to us if we had 
some uniform code requirement so that we could design our systems on 
that basis, surely. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Then we do not have at the present 
time, to your knowledge - 

MR. SAMPSON: No sir. Each individual city has - 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Each individual city has its special 
ordinances and so forth, and that makes it difficult for you as an 
engineer to - well, you have to comply with each city ordinance. 

MR. SAMPSON: Yes sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much, Mr. Sampson. 
Mr. Powell, do you have any further witnesses to present? Mr. Kelly, 


would you come forward please. We are happy to have you here and will 


you give your name and organization. 

MR. KELLY: Lester R. Kelly, Consulting Mechanical Engineer, 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Representing? 

MR. KELLY: Myself or the Engineers Association. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Are you an official or an officer in the 
Engineers Association? 

MR. KELLY: JI am a director of the Engineers Association of 
Southern California. The scope of the mechanical engineer's work in 
the buildings consist of the plumbing, heating and ventilating systems 
within the building and also the utilities, that is the sewers, water 
and gas lines serving those buildings, from either the streets or 
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self-contained units. The preliminary design of the architect is 
the scope of the job, that is the outline is set so that we can go 
to work on it and make a preliminary computation as to the load of 
heating and water requirements, and from that we consult with the 
utility department serving the districts as to whether or not they 
have facilities large enough, or whether they have to make changes 
or What we will have to work to to comply with the code and furnish 
the necessary services to the buildings. We also make a preliminary 
heating load and we make costs of different type of systems that might 
be adaptable for the particular site. These we submit to the architect 
who in turn uses those in his discussion with his client and from that 
we develop - as the plans go on we make a further study to see that 
our loads concur with our first ones or make the changes that are 
necessary. And make the necessary sizes and give the architect and 
the structural engineer the necessary spaces that we will require for 
our equipment. From that we also discuss with the Fire Marshal as to 
the location that he will want for the fire hydrants and the access to 


the building for fighting a fire if it is more than a one building unit. 


It if is several units on a new site, they must be contacted. We also 
discuss with the sewer department on the industrial waste if there is 
anything on that program. If there is an on-site sewer, it is necessary 
that we make a profile and submit it to the county board, who have the 
jurisdiction, with a certified drawing to meet their approval. After 
the plans are along in the completed stage, that is in following the 
completed stage, we make up the specifications; we also submit brochures 
of plumbing fixtures that we propose to furnish so that the architect 
and the client will know what he is going to get and he won't be sur- 
prised. when he sees it. In other eure. he will be acquainted with 

the reports and have that all straightened out, at least we try to 
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pefore we go to bid. After the plans are completed and the specifi- 
cations are out, why then we discuss with the architect and go over 
with him the bids that have come in. We check the shop drawings, 
we check the material lists that are submitted, and as the job is 
constructed we make periodic inspections to see that the job is in 
accordance with the plans and specifications. That, in general, is 
the short synopsis of what we have to contend with. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. Are there any 
questions? Mr. Collier. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: I would like to ask him the same queg- 
tion that I asked the electrical contractor - would a uniform code, 
so far as your plumbing and heating is concerned throughout the State, 
be of any material assistance so far as reducing cost of construction? 

MR. KELLY: I don't know whether reduced cost of construc- 
tion, because the site may have something to do with that as to whether 
the district is hard to get to or not, but I might say this that I 
have been working with the Chamber of Commerce on their Code Committee 
and we have now, through the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, developed 
the uniform plumbing code which has been adopted by both the city and 
county of Los Angeles and is being used by various counties around 
Los Angeles County. We have also completed the heating and ventilating 
code which is just recently published, and we are at present working 
on the dangerous chemica] code and also on the sprinkler code. A 
uniform code is without a doubt a wonderful thing to work from, 
although each district has their own little amendments that they put 


in so that you have to check with each county or each jurisdiction to 


be sure that you have the right pages, and if not you are in trouble. 


ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: Is there any reason that each city 
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should adopt those little augmentations, so to speak, of your 
uniform code? Must be a reason for the city, naturally, but look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of state aided schools - we are thinking 
on terms of those schools that are financed with state monies. 

MR. KELLY: Perhaps I can best answer that this way, that 
in El Centro they do not permit the use of galvanized steel pipe 
for vents. We had a job to do down there and we used the uniform 
code and we were not told they had amendments to it. Fortunately, 
we didn't make a trip down there but it was caught in time and we 
could correct it. The answer to that is that the reason they do 
not use galvanized vents down there is because the soil conditions 
are such that even in residences the pipe is eatén out in 2 years. 
So that is one reason why they have to have an amendment to their 
code. 

ASSEMBLYMAN COLLIER: That answers it. 

MR. KELLY: There may be other districts that have the same 
thing. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Thank you very much. Are there further 
questions? Thank you very much, Mr. Kelly. Mr. Powell, do you have 
anything further by way of summarization? 

MR. POWELL: I would like to call Mr. Koller as he has a 
point bearing directly on Mr. Collier's question. 

MR. KOLLER: All right, Mr. Koller, will you take the stand 


there and identify yourself and answer Mr. Collier's question, which 


I think is a very good question. 
MR. KOLLER: My name is Charles Koller. You probably recall 


the letter I wrote with regard to the Casa de Oro School. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes, we have that on file. 
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MR. KOLLER: It would be very advantageous if they did 






have a uniform plumbing code to operate under inasmuch as the design 






could be simplified and streamlined. Because of angles of vents in 






the design feature it requires different setups for furring in pipe 





space. Where, with uniform plumbing code, they do allow what they 







call a horizontal vent pipe line. If that were adopted throughout 









the state, the architect would be able to set up a bathroom or toilet 


and more or less come up with a unit that could be repeated in turn 
ever direction 
in which/would favor the application. And because of the fact that 







some codes do not allow you to run piping in certain directions, you 





are going back to the architect requesting different space require- 







ments which upset his structural engineer and it reflects all the 






way through till it actually effects the outside appearance of the 


building. I would definitely recommend that this committee make a 





recommendation to legislation of a uniform plumbing code as adopted 


in Los Angeles County. 















ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: You speak of a uniform plumbing code 
that would not be subject to local amendment, is that the idea? 

MR. KOLLER: I don't say that they should not have amend- 
ments, but that they would have a uniform procedure and that the 
State Division of Architecture after they have examined the plans or 
drawings, and if they check the plan out and recognize it has been 
designed on the uniform plumbing code, that their interpretation 
would be satisfactory to the local authorities wherever they would 
happen to be, except for whatever methods that would deal with the 
materials. As far as the uniform code, my interpretation is it is 
just in the application of the installation that the mechanics have 





installed, not in particular materials. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Have you any further questions? Before 
you leave, Mr. Koller - I want to say for the record that Mr. Koller 
is connected with the firm of Hilburg, Hengstlier and Turpin, Consult- 
ing Engineers of Los Angeles, and we received information from them 
concerning the situation at the LaMesa Spring Valley School District 
just outside of San Digeo, this Casa de Oro Elementary School wherein 
refusal on the part of the local authorities to approve certain plumb- 
ing fixtures, septic tanks and so on, cost that school district sub- 
stantially more than it would if the plans which had originally been 
approved by the State - 

MR. KOLLER: As of now hasn't cost them, I am still waiting 
for an answer from the State Division of Architecture. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: The State approved plans which the district 
did not approve - that is the county refused to approve the state 


approved plans which would have been substantially less costly, is that 


correct? 
MR. KOLLER: Well, actually, in the letter it probably isn't 


clear that the school - 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Yes, I recall that factor. It has been 
held up because of change of administration among other things. 

MR. KOLLER: That's right. There was also the change of 
administration and at the original design the plans were approved by 
the local authority. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And now you have had a change in inter- 
pretation or an actual change in the amendments to the local plumbing 
code. 

MR. KOLLER: We have a change of personnel. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It is a matter of interpretation, then, 


of the local plumbing code. 








MR. KOLLER: That is correct, yes. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: And that has held up your project down 






there. 






MR. KOLLER: Yes, it has. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We will make this letter a matter of 
the record today. That comment indicated that it was a state aided 















project on which Mr. Koller was working and to which he testified; 






the letter of January 29, 1954, from Mr. Koller to the Division of 






Architecture. We appreciate very much your being here in response 






I am sorry I didn't 





not only to my invitation, but to the others. 









know of your presence sooner, but it worked out very well. Are there 






any further questions then of either Mr. Koller or Mr. Powell? I 





believe then that will conclude that portion of the testimony. We 
appreciate your presentation. I believe Mr. Bob McKay is next on the 













list. 

MR. McKAY: I am Robert E. McKay of San Francisco. I am 
Assistant State Executive Secretary of the California Teachers‘ Asso- 
ciation. I believe this sub-committee, and in fact other committees 
of the Legislature, are thoroughly familiar with the interest and, 
pretty specifically, the attitudes of the California Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in this field of public school construction because it has been 
stated many times at great length to committees of this Legislature. 
You recall that I testified before this committee at its hearing in 
Sacramento on January 26th and indicated at that time that from our 
point of view, and I didn't go into great detail then, we thought that 
sufficient safeguards had been placed around this program, not only to 


protect the prudent expenditure of public money, but to more or less 





adequately meet the building needs of the schools which qualified. As 





I've sat and listened to some of the testimony, and have read some of 
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it from yesterday, I feel that there have been some thesis written 
into the records of this committee which from my standpoint cannot go 
unchallenged. I refer specifically to a statement which was read into 
the record yesterday on behalf of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. McKay, if I may interrupt, it was more 
properly incorporated into the record, not having been read. 

MR. McKAY: I see, but it will be made part of the written 
record. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It will be made part of it and copies of 
it have been submitted to the members for their study in the interest 
of saving time in the presentation yesterday. 

MR. McKAY: I should like the privilege of commenting for 
the record so it will be along side the written statement of the Los 


- 


Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: By all means. 


MR. McKAY: Some reactions from our organization to those 


statements. I am quite sure that the statement from the Los Angeles 
Chamber was prompted by a very sincere interest in the proper expendi- 
ture of public monies, and I think the Los Angeles Chamber over a 
period of years has rendered a real service to the State and to this 
program by keeping attention focused on the need for economical hand- 
ling of these funds, and in that point we concur. I think most of 

the members of the committee know that the California Teachers! Associ- 
ation sponsored both the statewide bond issues, first the $250 million 
one and more recently the $185 million one, and helped finance the 
campaign to present those issues to the public. We also sponsored the 
legislation, the restrictive legislation if you please, that was 
authored by Senator Hugh Donnelly which has imposed some of the things 
of which I may appear to complain slightly in the next few moments. 
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We were concerned that some of the money, based on the early 
experience in this program, untried, and unproved, that some of 
the.money might be wasted - that the money might not go to the most 
needy districts and it might be dissipated. For those reasons We con- 
curred and helped draft some of the legislative provisions which had 
the effect of clamping down on the uses towards which this money could 
be put. And I think this committee is thoroughly familiar with the 
restrictions, in the first place, which the State Department of 
Education has imposed, the list of twenty or thirty "dont's;" the 
types of perhaps highly desirable facilities, but yet expensive and 
not defensible facilities which will not be permitted in any plans 
approved for state aid. You know of the restrictions on square foot 
cost where it is the responsibility of the Allocations Board to refuse 
to approve any projects which exceed the costs fixed in these indexes 
of the building. And you know of some of the other restrictions. We 
were so concerned, all of us, that we would not be wasting money that 
perhaps we have wrapped red tape around the entire program to the 
extent that we are not meeting the need as expeditiously as we should. 
Now, one of the points made in the Los Angeles Chamber statement was 
that the fact that some of this money will not be repaid in full by 
the districts has served to encourage extravagance. And while you 
have heard, and I have heard too, some isolated references to some 
features of the state aided program which perhaps might appear to be 
extravagant, such as the folding tables that were referred to this 
morning, I have found no conclusive evidence that the state aided pro- 
gram is extravagant. I'm of the opinion that it is an economy program. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: May I inter ject there - we are very happy 
to have your opinion on that and it will be ase ter of record, but 


many, many of the applications that are being approved every month by 
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the local Allocations Board have a per pupil cost of around $1,000. 
We visited schools yesterday in Los Angeles which appeared to be 
very édtiun ta. very satisfactory, and were having a pupil cost of 
around $550, so it is not a matter cf speculation that there is a 
lot of money being spent, it appears to be factually substantiated. 
Maybe it isn't extravagant spending but we feel that there are areas 
where a great deal more economies can be effected without damaging 


an adequate educational program. 


MR. McKAY: Which of course is true in the non-state aided 
program too, is it not Mr. Lyon? 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I was referring to the non-state aided 
schools that we have visited where the cost is about $550 per pupil 
whereas the state aided programs are being approved at around $900 
to $1,000 per pupil. 

MR. McKAY: Does not the number of pupils that are to be 
served by the facilities enter into that as a factor in the per pupil 
cost? 3 ? 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: No question about it. Most of those were 
running though in the same size, if not a larger size school; in other 
words, 10 to 15 class rooms as against 8, 10 or 12 class room schools 
here in Los Angeles. We are trying to be as accurate as possible in 
comparing the figures and we all realize the problem and difficulty 
involved there. I apologize for interrupting. I wanted to make it 
Clear that it's not an imagined differential we have, but what we 
believe to be factual evidence of substantial difference that we are 
trying to track down, so to speak. | 

MR. McKAY: I think, Mr. Chairman, that your point is weil 
taken - that there are differing costs and as Mr. Keating and Mr. Keller 
have pointed out, we want to be sure at all times that we are comparing 
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And I suspect at times 










apples with apples and not with tomatoes. 





we have compared the fruits of different kinds. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: All right, proceed. 
MR. McKAY: But I would suggest to you that the allegations 








that there are excessive costs in the state aided program might be 






interpreted as an indictment of the state officials whose responsi- 






bility under the law it is to see that those costs not exceed com- 






parable costs, because we thought in 1952, at the August Special 







Session, that we had pinned it down pretty carefully, that it was 
And if that 






definitely the responsibility of the Allocations Board, 





is happening, I would suggest that is where the responsibility may — 





lie. In the Los Angeles Chamber statement you will recall there was 














a proposal for full repayment on the part of all recipient districts, 
and may I suggest to you that that is surprisingly unrealistic, and 
perhaps a little naive, because if these districts have the ability _ 
to finance fully their own means they wouldn't be coming to the State. 
May I suggest also that the assymption in the Los Angeles Chamber 
statement that the taxpayers of the Los Angeles School District, or 
any other school districts of comparable wealth - I'm referring to 
districts like Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, San Francisco, Fresno, 
Sacramento, and others that are meeting their own building needs 
without state aid, the suggestion that those taxpayers are carrying 
an undue burden is certainly fallacious, because in the first place 
they are not making anywhere near the tax effort that any state aided 
district is making because the state aided district in order to 
qualify must have reached or nearly reached its maximum bonding 


Capacity. 





ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Well, Mr. McKay, it's not fallacious in 
this respect, though, that it's obvious the people of the state through 
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general taxation, and those districts which are paying their own 
way, are paying the way to a substantial degree of the distressed 
districts. 

MR. McKAY: But no more than the taxpayers in the distressed 
district, Mr. Lyon. Because I submit to you that the sales tax rate 
is 3 percent in the Norwalk District just as it is in the Los Angeles 
District. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's very true. 
MR. McKAY: And that the General Motors, the Chevrolet Plant 


out in Van Nuys which is part of the Los Angeles School District, is 
paying the same corporation and franchise tax as the Ford Motor Company 
up in the new plant at Milpitas in Alameda County. So the individual 
taxpayer or corporation in this area, or any other area not benefiting 
directly, is not paying any more than is the state aided district, 

and I think it's a little diversionary for any individual or group to 


say “look we are paying 30 percent of the total cost and we get nothing 


from it." The reason they get nothing from it is because they have 
not exhausted their own resources under the law; and other districts 
have and in addition to that they have agreed over a period of 30 
years to make an overriding tax effort to repay. I think it is im- 
portant that that fact be kept in mind. The fact is that the school 
districts of Los Angeles County have received more in state aid for 
building than any other county in the State. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's in Los Angeles County, outside 
the Los Angeles City School District, which comprises a substantial 
area of the County. 

MR. McKAY: That's right. I think an estimate that would 
be reasonable, and those who were present who have detailed statistics 


can correct me, but I would think that about 40 percent of the total 
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state aid program, at least of the $250 million program and since, 
has been dispersed in this one county. It is my understanding that 
close to $100 million of the $250 million bond issue has been allocat- 
ed to school districts in this one county. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That may or may not be; I frankly don't 
know but we can certainly refer to statistics in the Legislative 
Auditor's Office and get that fact. 

MR. McKAY: The only point I wish to make is that the tax- 
payers of districts such as the Los Angeles School District, and I 
don't mean to single them out but it was used in this statement to 
you, are instead of being penalized in a most favorable position 
because they are bearing a relatively small burden for school building 
compared to most any state aided school district. I think the imposi- 
tion of these restrictions that we've had a hand in has had the effect 
of perhaps strangling this program and you have had evidence, you have 
had statements here, that because of what you might call a bureaucratic 
Slow down, and perhaps it's inevitable when you have four or five 
state agencies having functions in this process that the result has 
been that instead of taking as little as 10 months, as illustrated in 
one case, from inception to completion of a project, you are taking 
up to 30 months to do the same job. And I would suggest to you that 
these overly stringent state imposed restrictions are imperiling the 


educational opportunity of thousands of children in California schools, 


because while it's taking 24 years to build some of these structures, 
the children who can't wait for some more convenient time to grow up, 
are in the Norwark district in half-time sessions and in inadequate 
structures. Two or three suggestions which I should like to pass 
along to the committee - it has been suggested to you that you might 


well reduce the square foot allowance for the elementary and, by 
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inference, for the other schools. At the time the 55 square foot 
limit was placed in 1949, prior to the submission of the first bond 
issue, the overwhelming preponderence of evidence was that the 
commonly accepted practice, nationally, was not 55 feet but 70 feet 

to do an adequate educational job. And I should like to suggest 

that this committee examine that pretty carefully to see if the 55 
feet is adequate and if the 80 feet in the high school program, which 
you will soon approach, is adequate. I think we've gone far enough in 
restrictions in that regard. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: May I suggest, Mr. McKay, in analyzing 
those figures that we realize that so far as the students are con- | 
cerned they individually work in a class room, standard approved class 
room, Where they have about 30 feet per student. When you get over 30 
feet per student you are figuring storage space, teachers' rest rooms 
space, as well as student rest room space; you're figuring cafetoriun, 
multi-use rooms, all your administrative space, so that really has 
little bearing on the educational adequacy for the students convenience. 
In other words, I think that evidence as shown yesterday very substan- 
tially by Los Angeles City that they are running less than 55 feet on 
the majority of their units and putting up a very adequate progran. 

I am not personally suggesting, I don't think the committee is suggest- 
ing, that we go below that, but I am pointing up the fact that when 
you get over 55 feet the footage is going into non-classroom facilities. 

MR. McKAY: That's very true and that's what complicates it 
because you take an existing school plant which has grown sufficiently 
to warrant additional class rooms and when you go in and compute their 
Square footage you take into account not just the class room or the 
facilities that you have mentioned, but pre-existing cafeterias and if 
it should be a high school you take into account your auditorium and 





your gymnasium. 3 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I appreciate that. 
MR. McKAY: And that has the effect of cutting down rather 


drastically the square foot available per child for the strictly 


educational phase of the program. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's true. I recognize, unless one 


of my former statements be misinterpreted, I recognize the need for 
constant reevaluation of these per square foot allowances. And we 
received testimony in Sacramento that indicated that on a high school 
level the 80 feet in certain circumstances may work in real educational 
hardships. We're not unaware of that. I want it thoroughly under- 
stood that we are open minded on the matter and very interested in 
getting adequate educational facilities all the way through at the 
minimum reasonable cost. 

MR. McKAY: That's our interest too; that's our sole 
interest. I might suggest that the committee would want to examine 
the priority system. We worked that out pretty carefully, spent a 
lot of time, and some of you present spent a lot of late night hours 
working it out in Sacramento. Maybe it's the best we can do, but we 
get complaints continually that the larger districts are being 
penalized - which have as great a need, sometimes greater than the 
smaller districts which end up with more priority points. I have no 
answer, I don't know whether it's proper or not, but in seeking to 
speed up this program to meet the need, and I'm sure that's what this 
committee is interested in, you might consider it a possibility of 
at least examining that. Sounds like a cliche to say, I know, that 
we should cut out some of this red tape. I think that is as express-~- 
ive as anything because I think we are getting so completely bound up 
in it that as one school administrator remarked to a public meeting 
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that, and he had considerable experience with the program, that 






he had about concluded that this was a program to keep from build- 





ing class rooms aS long as possible instead of a program to meet 


I think if you can take 





the building needs as fast as possibile. 









steps to speed up the process so that maybe in 12 or 15 months we 





can get a class room built instead of in 2 or 24 years, that this 





committee will be making a real contribution to the state and 









school program. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Believe me, Mr. McKay, speaking to you 





personally and to the California Teachers' Association, I am sure 






that the chairman of this committee and all the members are equally 







interested in expediting this program. The difference between 10 






and 30 months seems not only inconceivable, but highly unjustifiable. 






I think our objectives are very much the same. Would you suggest 


though as sort of a summarization of this that we are not going to 






be, or you don't think we should be able to find areas in which costs 






can be substantially reduced so that we can get more class rooms 














quicker for the same amount of money. 

MR. MCKAY: I would be the last to suggest that, Mr. Lyon. 
I hope you can find means of being even more economical without 
hampering the program. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Do you think that we would hamper the 
program on a state basis if we followed substantially some of the 
experiences of some of the locally financed districts where they have 
produced what their people consider to be an adequate educational 
program for a substantially less cost per pupil and per square foot 
than in many of the state aided districts. 





MR. McKAY: I think you could very safely follow some of 





those experiences and that it would be dangerous to follow others. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Which ones would it be dangerous to 


follow? 
MR. McKAY: I think it would be extremely shortsighted to 


construct buildings simply because at the time the square foot cost — 


was low ~- buildings which would be excessively expensive to maintain. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I think we would agree on that. So far 
we have received no testimony that the less expensive buildings have 
been appreciably more expensive to maintain, We have to get more 
information, but so far Santa Ana gave us testimony today indicating 
that their business experience has been very satisfactory with their 
law cost building. That seems to be about the lowest cost that we 
have run into and I am still curious, and I: think members of the 
committee may be curiaus, as to whether that is below an adequate 
standard that other areas might look to or not. 

MR. McKAY: I think in projects of that sort you are going 
to have to have a little more time and perhaps a little more dis- 
passionate prospective to get the final answer. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We need more information on it, on the 
whole program, that is true. 

MR. McKAY: May I suggest, too, that while you have had 
examples of low cost construction in non-state aided projects, I 
could take you to recently built schools in some of those same dis- 
tricts that certainly are not low cost; and I have no quarrel with 
the decision of those districts to spend $14 or $20 per square foot. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is completely irrelevant to our 
investigation, or the objectives of this committee. 

MR. McKAY: I think you could also find state aided projects 
that in many instances cost less than locally financed ones. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is very true. 
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MR. McKAY: I think you have to take into account the 
whole picture - not take isolated instances. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We are not picking isolated instances; 
we are interested in setting a minimum average, and if you take the 
best a locally financed district can do, we see at this point no 


reason why a state program shouldn't be geared somewhat to that _ 


principle, that is there is no reason why state aided districts should 


have a substantially enriched program over the best that a locally 
financed district can do so long as it doesn't run excessive in its 
cost and they have a satisfactory education program. 

MR. McKAY: I would agree with that, and suggest that most 
of your state aided projects are not excessively ornate or more 
adequate or more elaborate than the run of the mill locally financed 
projects are. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Maybe not the run of the mill, but we are 
looking at the best of the locally financed and want to see that the 
state does the best it can do. This is the point I am driving at - 
are you not interested in seeing that we effect the most efficient 
state program in comparison with the most efficient local district? 

MR. McKAY: Yes, I would say that we are interested in 
that same objective, but I would also say that we should not penalize 
the state aided district, or lets say the children in that district, 
because of circumstances over which they have no control. They can't 
raise locally the money to do the kind of an educational job that 
other districts can, and those same districts making a greater effort, 
spending more of the taxpayers money to get less, I don't think those 
districts should be penalized. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: No, no one is suggesting that anybody be 
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penalized, and if a state aided district gets what a very efficient 
locally financed district gets, I would say they are not being 
penalized. Let's put it this way - would you say that a state aided 
district getting exactly what Santa Ana has is being penalized? 

MR. McKAY: I can't answer that. I haven't seen that school, 
Mr. Lyon. I have heard a great deal of discussion about it. I should 
say that a state aided district should get equally as adequate a 
program as deemed sufficient for those in non-state aided projects. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is a very vague base to work from. 
I don*t know exactly what may be the figure there. 

MR. Mc KAY: Well, we have it set up in law as to costs - 
they shall be comparable. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Mr. Keating, would you like to direct 
a question to Mr. McKay? 


MR. KEATING: Mr. Keller would like to mention something. 


MR. KELLER: You speak in cost of a state aided progran, 
and it gets to be a floor instead of a ceiling. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That apparently has been the case 
occasionally. We are not prepared to draw conclusions and the state- 
ments that I have made by way of questions to you don't represent _ 
conclusions of the committee; they are strictly preliminary thinking 
based upon the evidence that we are gradually getting in, and I 
simply wanted to get into the record whether the position of your 
organization is one of concurrence with our objectives to get the 
most for the least, or whether you feel that inhibitions should be 
placed somewhere along the way, at least in developing a minimum 
adequate standard. : 

MR. McKAY: I don't know that I can answer that any 
differently than I have, Mr. Lyon. I think the facilities have to 
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be adequate because after all we are dealing very largely with 
the local district's money, at least to the extent that they repay 
it - and some districts repay it all. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It is estimated by various groups, the 
Legislative Auditor's Office and the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, I believe, that somewhere between 40 and 60 percent of 
$13.89 will be repaid, that's true, but in a district that is 
strictly impoverished or distressed now, bonded 5 percent, the con- 
struction comes from state money entirely except as the district 
may contribute to the sales tax and, of course their debts are listed 


that they have to carry. 
MR. McKAY: Barring the possible increase in their assessed 


valuation in the next 30 years. 


ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That's a possibility too. I certainly 
hope so. 

MR. McKAY: I mentioned the Milpitas area - a very poor 
rural district that you would say would never have any assessed 
valuation when you come down to the first bond issue, but ip the 
meantime currently there is the Ford Motor Company in the process 
of building a multi-million dollar plant and their ability to repay, 
or to finance their own construction, is entirely different next 
year than it was last year. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is very true and we hope that will 
occur in more areas throughout the state. Are there any further 
questions members of the committee would like to ask Mr. McKay? We 
certainly appreciate you taking time to be with us and many of your 
comments and questions are certainly most helpful to the committee 
and for the record. It is after 5 o'clock and Mr. Hawk, repre- 
senting the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, did ask 
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us if he might appear. Are there any others who are particularly 









anxious to appear at this time. I should say that this whole 
problem is so large that we will undoubtedly be back sometime afier 





the Legislative Budget Session for further investigation so others 







who have not made their desires known to testify will have an oppor- 
tunity at that time. 
BURSCH: 









DR. I don't think I should let the comments on 










Mr. Branigan's service to that district go - 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We will be sure to make the record 






complete on that next time, Dr. Bursch; we do want to have the record 





accurate in every respect. Mr. Hawk, if you will come forward, and I 

















believe your testimony will conclude that which we receive today. 
MR. HAWK: My name is Bruce Hawk, Coordinator of Special 
Services, Los Angeles County Superintendent of School's Office. If 
I might just very briefly, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
speak briefly to several points that have been made in the last few 
days, and then I have some suggestions on areas of modification to 
Chapter 19 that I think would work in with the districts that would 
be helpful. I might point out that, in part, I have to approve all 
the plans of schools built in Los Angeles County,outside of the 
charter cities which do not have to go through our office. We have 
built more schools in this county in the last 7 years than any other 
county, or any other several counties. We have worked with sixty 
districts on application work for state aid, and we have worked 
with these same districts and their architects on buildings that 
they have constructed with their own money, and I think I am pretty 


well qualified to just make some general observations on the comments 





that have been made. I might refer first to the matter of this 





bonding capacity which Mr. Collier has brought up, and give a specific 
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example with reference to the Chamber of Commerce letter that these 


districts should, in a future program, pay it all back. The Rivera 
School District was one of the first districts to get an allocation 
out of the $250 million on June 28, 1950. The assessed valuation of 
the district at that time was 34 million dollars, and I believe they 
received an allocation of almost 34 million dollars. They have tripled 
in assessed valuation since that time and are paying back now but 
twenty cents on the dollar for $100 assessed valuation in spite of 

the fact that their bond rate is up to about sixty cents per $100, 

and they aren't even paying the interest. They will never even pay 
the interest on that loan. We have neighbors of theirs that did 
participate and will pay the entire loan of 2 or 3 million dollars 
back within 15 to 20 years. So, obviously, districts such as Rivera 
where the allocation was all out of proportion to their total assessed 
valuation, it is just a physical impossibility to repay so if you 

made it go for 200 years, they still couldn't pay back the loan. 

Also we might point out that with the local effort, with their present 
5 percent bonding capacity, with what they are paying back to the 
state, which is 30 cents, they are already paying back more than the 

7 or 8 or 10 percent bonding capacity would give; and in most of our 
state aided districts in this county if we doubled their present 
bonding capacity, I don't know of a single one where if you raised 
their bonding capacity to 10 percent, they could even come close to 
Rivera. For example, In Rivera even with their tripling of assessed 
valuation since they had their first allocation, a one cent tax only 
raises $891, and so if you do raise a 10 or 20 or 30 cent tax, while 
it is heavy on the local taxpayer, it doesn't raise any amount of 
money when you put it up against a $500,000 building. I would like 


to make a comment on these portable buildings since I know the com- 
mittee is interested in it, and I believe that some of these city 
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districts where they have areas that are completly saturated, 
and areas where there will be a shifting population, there is a 
great need for those because they will be able to shift those 


around. In our relatively rural areas that are now growing very 


rapidly, such as Norwalk, until they get a certain number of full 


need, they can't possibly use the portable type of class room. After 
they build another 10 or 15 out there in Norwalk, then they can think 
in terms of adjusting some portable class rooms to take care of the 
areas of their district that later on will be saturated. But in 

most if these fast growing state aid districts, 5 years ago they 

had maybe one school and 200 or 300 students, now they have 5, 6, 8, 
and 10,000 pupils and seven or eight schools, but they have to build 
those up before they can think in terms of portable facilities. But 

I think eventually a lot of our districts will have to think of having 
a very small percentage of portable class rooms to take care of a 
shifting population. I would like to just make a brief comment on 
architects fees and their services. I think we ought to remember 
that they are providing professional services and Ithink they have 
done a good job today in telling this committee the things that they 
do. I work with lots of architects and I think the architects we 
have in this area are some of the finest school architects we have 
any place in the United States and I think they are all attempting 

to do the jeb and not attempting to build these costs up; inversely, 
they are trying to reduce the cost and in many cases they have done 
so by finding new materials ane new combinations of materials and 

so on. And since they are providing these professional services, 

and in one of these state aided districts they are <arrying it out 

of their own pocket, and I have an example. In one of our districts, 


last July 7th 20 percent of the architect's fee was due on this 
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project that ran over $500,000; in October, 60 percent of the - 







architect's fees were due and they finally got paid on November 19. 






The actual payroll which the architect had carried all that time 
Now, if 






in the preparation of all these plans amounted to $26,000. 






he is doing that on borrowed money at 5 or 6 percent, you see that 






he was out quite a bit and that all has to come out of his total 8 









percent, of which he pays a great deal to these other professional 


services, the structural, the mechanical and electrical engineer, 





as you were told today. In this particular case, too, just to cite 






an example of how they are trying to reduce these costs, they took an 






alternate bid on an end bearing wall - it saved the district $4,000. 






The actual cost by having them re-engineer this cost the district 






$359 and saved the state and the district $4,000. 






Now, if they 
hadn't been interested in trying to find the cheapest and most 






economical way to do it they would have designed it one way or the 






other and, by the way, the low bid came out contrary to what the 















bidders thought it would. The contractors themselves said the other 
way, the alternate, would never be the cheaper it would be the most 
expensive, and it came out that they saved the district and the state 
$4,000. I would like to talk just a little bit about this total 
matter of cost of buildings. As I said, I have been working on this 
problem for 7 years, before any state program, when I worked with 

the districts and the boards and the architects, and they have always 
been trying to do it very cheaply. Before the Korean incident came 
up we were getting fine buildings, depending upon the area in which 
they were located, from $8 to $10 a foot and that is good, permanent 


construction, some of it masonry. Those same type of buildings with 





the same educational facilities inside them and everything else 





about as complete, and in spite of the fact that many major areas 
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of saving in materials have been included in the program since then, 
those same buildings now are running from $11 to $14 a foot, and I 
think it can be attributed to the fact that we have been on an 
increasing market due to the Korean incident and the defense program. 
For the last 3 or 4 months the trend is gvine the other way and we 

are beginning to get better and better bids, and we anticipate, if 
nothing else happens, that the trend will go on down. We all know 
that there have been considerable additions to the labor costs because 
they have had increases in wages, etc., and I think a lot of it is 
reflected in the cost of materials and in the wages, and the architects 
fees that have been talked about considerable actually amount to a 
very small part of the total cost of the project. I think when we 
talk about the cost of these buildings we need to be sure that the 
original cost is only part of the story, that the maintenance, etc. 
over’ a long period of time - from 30, 60, or 75 years - whatever the 
life of these buildings is, and it will be longer than we expect, 

that has to be taken into consideration. In some of these cheaper 
types of buildings the insurance cost is just exactly twice what 

the masonry type or other type of building would be an the very same 
area. The insurance on that building over a period of 50 or 60 years 
is an item that I think the taxpayers of that area need to take into 
consideration in their overall planning. Also, some of these people 
who have testified, they made statements here before this committee 
but if you were to talk to those people in private I think they would 
tell you, they have told me, that actually these state aided districts 
where it is maybe spending a couple of dollars more per square foot 
than they are, are actually getting more for the state and the tax- 


payers dollar than they are in the type of buildings that they are 


building - they don't like some of these. Some of these people that 
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testified don't like what they are doing, they don't think they 


are making a good buy. 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That is very interesting because I 
have talked to virtually all of them before they testified and I 


didn't get any difference - their private comments were the same 


as their testimony, and I have reason to believe that it is honest. 

MR. HAWK: I am not going to mention any names, but I 
know one of them that testified yesterday who testified and talked 
to another legislative committee some 3 or 4 years ago and they 
discussed at that time these temporary buildings and they quoted 
the cost and he at that time said "Now, gentlemen, I want to 
remind you that the original cost of this building is only part of 
the story, and you have to remember that the maintenance has to come 
in here and it's going to be higher on this type of structure than 
it will be on a permanent structure", 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: We have been advised of that, and we 
appreciate that. Do you have, Mr. Hawk, some specific recommenda- 
tions to expedite the handling of the program through the local 
allocations board? 

MR. HAWK: Yes, but before I get into that I would like 
to make one more point and I can hand this to you for the record. 
This matter of cost per pupil does go back to the size of the school 
and the number that's housed in any particular unit. I have some 
figures here for some state aided buildings where the actual cost 
for construction cost per pupil is $547.83, and the actual number 
of square footage is 45.4 square feet per pupil. 

' ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What year was that constructed? 

MR. HAWK: These were constructed in the Compton City 

School District, but there are 900 pupils housed on that site. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: What was the year of construction? 

MR. HAWK: Just in the last couple of years, and there 
were some that were constructed before, but I mean if you get 900 
or 1,000 pupils on a site you are going to bring the construction 
cost per pupil down considerable. But if one of these qualifying 
districts can only qualify for an allocation for a project for 10 
class rooms and a little office and a multi-purpose room so they 


can have their complete school facilities, and I think that's 


important to an educational program, then the cost per pupil is 


going to be relatively higher. If at a later date, and some people 
don't think that elementary schools ought to house more than 500 
pupils, but if you do go up to 1,000, when the additional class 
rooms are added to that site then you are going to materially reduce 
the actual cost. Everybody can see that. I do have some information 
here - we have made a survey in the county on estimated needs in Los 
Angeles County for facilities for which the local districts do not 
anticipate they can pay for during the school years 1956 through 
'58 if you would just like to have that given very briefly. I 
do not have it typed in form to hand to you, but I can send it to 
the committee at a later date. Br aa 
ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: I think what we had better do, Mr. Hawk - 
you obviously have a great deal of information and material that 
would be of assistance to the committee in the course of our hearings 
and investigations, and I think it wouldn't do justice to you or to 
our record to let it go further tonight. Actually, what we should do 
is have you back for perhaps a full hour at the next scheduled 
hearings in this area because we are directing our study toward the 
1955 session of the Legislature - the next general session - and I 


think, as I say, it isn't fair to either you, the record, or the 
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committee to try to cram all that you can give us, which is valuable 


information, into the next 15 or 20 minutes as it is already 5:20. 


We would be very happy to schedule you and only wish we had known 


in advance of the organization of the agenda this time that you 
would be available. We will count on it definitely the next time. 
We appreciate very much your coming here. 

MR. HAWK: Well, I have just briefly jotted down some - 
I have been working as sort of a consultant to a committee that 
Was appointed by the California Association of School Administrators 
for the State. That committee has met once or twice and are going to 
meet more to come up with some specific suggestions for a revision of 
the law. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: Fine. If you would reduce those to 
memorandum form and submit them to us, and then at the next hearing 
elaborate upon them, we would certainly appreciate it. 

MR. HAWK: And you would like to have me finish right now? 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: It's so late I believe it would be the 
most advisable thing to do, but we would like to-get much more infor- 
mation from you. We appreciate your sitting by and appearing before us. 

MR. HAWK: I have enjoyed being here for the two days and 
hearing the testimony. 

ASSEMBLYMAN LYON: That, then, will conclude the hearings 
and we stand adjourned. I wish to thank all the members of the com- 
mittee and all those who stood by to hear this testimony. 
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